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asons for believing that the liberty of 
could not be secure without the 
es'aves. The common sentiment 
ms to have been that expressed by 
ern statesman, yet for a time, a 
i of abolition, in 1780, 
» comes into this measure, her prayers 
This is a strong expres- 
I believe God governs 


those who ask for justice must do it.’ § 
liberty, at the south, then, 
! emancipation. This has been so 
son Virginia. 


© Vistrict Columbia 


" p. 29. 
me tthe late Hon. James Burrill, of R. I 
rom Spain 


Qaestion. 


jmen to say whether 
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societies formed in our country to discuss the charac- | 


| slavery societies, expressed the hope ‘that the non-j 
}slaveholding staies will be prompt to exercise their | 


well understood, in times past, that no southern |to such a mockery, Tence it is, thatin older coun- 
statesman has expected to be regarded as a patriot or | tries. different political orders are established to effect 
nd of the people, aniess he professed opposition | this indispensable object, and it will be fortunate for 

| the non-slaveholding states, if they are not, ta less than a@ 


as a fre 
Hence, until recently. good policy 
southera politicians im general to make | guerter of a century driven to the adoption of a similar w- 
such professions as they knew the people would de-| stitution, or to take refuge from robbery and anarehy 
ind. The profession has been so universal, that} under a military despotism.’ 

t : proved itto be otherwise, it was confidently In other words, it will be prudent for ‘gentlemen 
believed at the north, that almost the entire sduth was {of property and standing,’ at the north, to reduce the 
ready for emancipation, as socom as they could be | common laborers to stavery, Otherwise, they will 
shown a safe and practicable method. Their general | plunder them of their property! And this change is to 


and violent hostility to the diffusion of information on {take place in less than twenty-five years! Bat we 


system. 


is induced 
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this very point, has indeed revealed the hollowness of } will quote Gov. McDuifie’s message a little farther. 
; . i f 
eir professions. It has shown that the present gen-| ‘But where the menial offices and dependent em 
eration of slaveholders, with exception of those whose ; ployment of society are performed by domestic slaves, 


voices are drowned in the popular elamor, or awed in-/aclass well defined by their color® and entirely sepa- 
to silence by the terrors of lynch law, have abandoned | rated from the political body, the rights of property are 
the republican principles of their revolutionary fath- | perfecly secureft with the establishment of artificial 
ers. This will appear as we proceed, |barriers. In a word, the institution of domestic 

slavery supercedes the necessity of an order of nobility, 








II. FRIENDS OF SLAVERY. i ; : - 
F : ; hall } ' jand all the other appendages of a hereditary system 
“ror etirmmony Ee > ee | - ; 
rom the testimony of these, we shall tearm the! of eovernment. It our slaves were emancipated, and 
same great lesson, viz: that slaveholding statesmen 


(admitted, bleached or unbleached $ to an eqnal partici- 
| pation of our political privileges, what a commentary 
should we furnish upon the doctrines of the emanci- 
| pationists, and what a revolting spectacle of repubh- 
can equality should we exhibit to the mockery of the 


it the south, do not expect that the white laborers 
I}! remain freemen, if the colere® laborers remain 


iv 
Hon Bexsawin Wartxins Lerten, recently a senator 


ONnGTeSS, # t » time lke fas a ecandi- , . 
A : foe " = : con sire ythes = * ~~ vi Nt) world! No rational man could consent to live in such 
date for the sidency—in a spee he ginia | > . : : . 
ue tor the  dsijietadpreay, Agen eid eit aliediare VsININ | 4 state of society, if he could find arefuge in any 
cor 2Hlio?r ms nding e state constitutior } ‘ - e . , rm 
onvention for amenaing the state constitution, 10) oner, Domestic Slavery, therefore, instead of being 


1829, said. la litte Yi the ¢ ; ; : OF y Rp 

a political evil, is the CORNER STONE OF OUR REPUBLI- 
}caN EpDiFice. No patriot, who justly estimates our 
| privileges, will tolerate the idea of emancipation, at 
any period, however on any considera- 
I ask cenile. | of pecuniary advantages, however favorable.§ 
they believe those who depend _ legisiatare of South 1a fully responded 
on their daily subsistence, can or ever do enter into oe of the Goveior > Message. 
wilidioal alisha ® They enue dm neues tth,anmeel Henny Ciay.—Some of our readers may be startled 
: - , dies jto see the name of Henry Clay introduced into this 


There must be some peasantry—and as the coun- 
try fills up, there must be more—that is, men who 
tend the herd and dig the soil, who have neither real 
personal capital of their own, and who earn their 
laily bread by the sweat of their brows. 


remote, nor 
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an 1y t 
This sneecct le bef we hesinnias of thal” But Jet them examine his late speech in the U. 
is >" re iade before the beg ‘ ah gts - . 
e os ps 2 Shey 7 tae ver cates ae ~— og es Me S Senate. Mr. Calhoun evidently understood him to 
pre sent ante weet y Peat .@ eae + MY.) advocate the true slavehulding do trine, and gave 
eign iS opposed t e political hbverties of the jaoor- ' 
Pfeil dt ee leg i ee ee ee ai him his hand, with congratulations, and warm eulogy. 
as ite people eis a confirmed opposer of ab-} 4 few exiracts will exhibit Mr. Clay's views. Speak- 
ton. ) ¢ 


ing of an early proposition in Kentucky, for abolish- 
ing slavery in that state, Mr. Clay says: 

‘But if Thad been then, or were wow acitizen of 
any of the planting states-—the southern or southwest- 
ern states—I should have opposed, and would contin- 
ue to oppose, any scheme whatever of emancipation, 
gradual or immediate,’ ‘Allow me, sir, to 
glance at some of the obstacles which lie in the way of 
the accomplishment of thisend, and at some of the 
To say that all confer equal honor. if well fol. | CMsequences W hie h would ensue, if it were possible to at- 
eVen, is nottrue. The hirelings who perform al] | in Me” * * ‘The first impediment is the absolute 
the menial offices of life, cannot and will not be treated as | Y80L Ol power on the part of the general government 
by their employers. And those who stand { ' effect the purpose.” * * ‘The next obstacle in 
ready to execute all our commands, no matter what} te Way of abolition, arises out of the fact of the pres 
they may be, for mere pecuniary reward, cannot feel | C2°° in the slave states, of three millions of slaves 
themselves equal to us, in reality, however much their} * * . ‘No practical scheme for their removal or Ssep- 
reason may be bewildered by the voice of sophistry.’ | @ration from us has yet been devised oF proposed, il 
{Prof. Dew proceeds to denounce universal suffrage in| * * ‘A third impediment to Immecaiate abolition 
a state where there are no slaves.] * * # # a JIS to be found inthe immense amount of capital which 
‘ Political power [at the south] is thus taken from the | 'S invested in slave property. The total value of 
hands of those who might abuse it. and placed in the | Slave property then, by estimate, in the United States, 
hands of those who are mostinterested in its judicious | 5 twelve hundred million of dollars And now, it is 
exercise,’ [l. e., the slavehoiders} * * How can\tashly proposed, by a single fiat of legislation, to an. 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, that glorieth in the | p*6ilate this immense amount of property! To anni- 
goad, that driveth oxen, and is occupied in labors, and hilate it without INGEMNIWY and withwur comiponnenton 
whose talk is of buliocks?” [Think of thatfarmers') *!| lo its owners’ * * ¢ I know there is a visionary 

‘Ihave no hesitation’ continues Prof. Dew, | 4ogma which holds that negro slaves cannot be the 
‘in affirming that the relation between the capitalist ;Sabject of property, I shall not dwell long on the 
and the laborer in the south, is kinder and more pro- speculative abstraction. That is property which the 
ductive of genuine attachment, than exists between | law declares to be property. Two hundred years of 
the same ciasses, any where else on the gicbe”’ * * legislation haye sanctioned and sanciified negro slaves 
* * ©The day will come when the nhsle confederacy | 4 property.’ : : 
will regard it [slavery] the sheet anchor of = liber In opposing the prohibition of the inter-state slave 
ties.’ | trade, in the same speech, Mr, Clay says, eS 

In plain English, ‘the day will come,’ when allthe| | ‘The moment the incontestible fact is admitted, 
laboring people throughout the country, will become | that negro slaves are property, the law of moveable 
the slaves of the rich, and usey will be better off in| Property irresistably attaches itself to them, and se- 
that relation than they now are! The same doctrine | cures the right of carrying them from one to another 
is artfully insinuated whenever doubts are expressed ; State, here they are recognized as property.’ * * 
whether the southern laborers would be any ‘better | And now, Mr. President, were it possible to overcome 
off ’in a state of freedom than in bondage. | the insurmountable obstacles which lie in the way of 

Hon. Ma. Piexins, of South Carolina, in a speech , abolition, let us briefly contemplate some of the con- 
in Congress, in January, 1836, having spoken of the | sequences which would inevitably ensue. 

; Mr. Clay proceeds to enumerate and describe the 
| supposed evils of emancipation, at which, he says, 
‘abolitionists themselves would shrink back in dis- 
may and horror.’ 

There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. Clay is 
there is not, nor never was a society organized under opposed to any plan of e nga ers anions nad a 
our politic al system, fora period long enough to con. | ture—that he considers the hoe ‘a ee rnp ~ a gem ro 
stitule an era, where on: would not practically |—'"at even they could be selor a =a .. if i th co 
and substantially own another class, in some shape or | QUences would be, in his wate more dreadful that 

the continuance of the slave system. It remains to 


Peor. Dew, of William and Mary's college, says, 
‘ Domestic slavery, such as ours, is the only instita- 
tion that can secure the spirit of equality among free- 
men, so necessary to the true and genuine feeling of 
republicanism, without propelling the body politic, at 
the same time, into the dangerous vices of agranian- 
ism and legislative intermeddling between the laborer 
ind the capitalist. The occupations which we follow, } 
necessarily and unavoidably create distinctions in so- 
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ter of slavery, and having said ‘PUT THEM DOWN 
BY LEGISLATION,’ proceeded to argue the neces- 
sity of the measure. Hear him! 

‘[ lay down this proposition as universally true, that 


class 


form. Let not gentlemen from the north start at this \ : : 
, 4 . ie re whether x pects » continuance of that 
truth. Weare yeta people in our infancy. Society | C798 whether he expects the con 


: sysiemcan or w be reconciled with the continued 
; = m9, oe preted apne espe: ee ae | liberty of the <n whites ? Examine what follows. 
at is ive thorough ¢ PTA, AN¢ P sha scove Si we iat , pe A = ae % . P 
creat trath. All society settles down into aclassifi-| . ‘Itts frequently wee eve is eres etn Sg 
cation of capitalists and laborers. The former will |T80 Face GmemE Ue’ TR SREy ee 
nets RE, | bondage?’ [In reply to these queries. Mr. Clay says,] 
CS | + Taking the aggregates of the two races, the European 
A very good argument, to be sure, to prove that ab-| i, constantly, though slowly gaining upon the African 
co prevent suaah fromm dbeadieag. ln “dineiiadset nen...0 on tenes Steet, See eee 
. — A —- and fifty or two hundred years hence, but few vestiges 
so much desired! Northern members of Congress | or the black race will remain among our posterity.’ 
must say nothing against slavery. _ But southern) “Mr. Clay could not have meant to affirm, that the 
members can lecture at their lesure in the nationai slaves actually decrease in numbers. ‘This would im- 
‘apitol, to our northern statesmen, on the necessity of | ply that the rigors of the system are much more ap- 
ensiaving northern freemen, and they can lecture un- | palling than abolitionists have ever supposed. In 
—— cc laste Vice P tent of th 11790. the slave population of the United States was 
un, JOHN ALHowN, late Vic resident of the } pas car on = priser 994% 
United ene and now Senator in Congress from | (ent: hws — 2 griphon ape SS nag goo 
South Carolina, in his celebrated mai! report, submit-| te se M Cl: Ra t say, and cannot have 
ted to the senate Feb.. 1836 eveakiaw of eal extinct. Air. ay one Be say, and C7 1g 
pe seaedinnag srpethe, whee. . SS ee ant-| meant so. He onty affirrred that the whites gained 
| fuster than the blacks. But even allowing the whites 
to doubie every fifieen years, or as often as you 
the same document he please to suppose, and the blacks to remain stationa- 
iry—this would not cause the blacks to disappear in 


power Lo suppress them.’ In 
‘invites the sober and considerate portion of the citi 


jzens of the non-slaveholding states to reflect whether | (4 hundred and fifty or two hundred years, or at 


ithe form in which slavery exists in the south, is nui 
fone modification of this uatversal condition, [slavery 


} consider 
lof any country have in the distribution of wealth—as 


} 


| holding states has 
| And in the same report he has the hardihood to deny 


) 


| pressive’ 


| any fature period. It is evident that the well known 
jand rapid process of amalgamation at the south, was 
} the fact upon which Mr Clay grounded his ‘ theory.’ 
oe defonsibi : ce | But will this relieve us of slavery, while every slave 
case, is more defensible, or stands on stronget grounds | onitd. white or colored, follows the condition of tne 
of necessity.” In the same report he invites them to{ wisthest Me. And Mr. Clay does not say so. The 
‘how little volition or agency the operatives | questions he had started had nothing to do with the 
}termination of slavery! They only respect the ex- 
\ytile, with few exceptions, as the African of the slave. | istence of the ‘African’ race—and whether ‘they’ 
in the distribution of bis labor. | were always to remain in bondage? Mr. Clay seems 
(to answer, no, do not trouble yourselves about the un- 
| happy dlacks. ¢ But few vestiges of the black race will 
| remain among onr posterity, one hundred and fifty or 
{two handred years hence.’ The slaves will be chiefly 


the universal condition of laborers!!!] and finally, 
whether any other, ander all the circamstances of the 


that the system of labor among freemen, is ‘less op- 
than that amongst slaves.* 
Mr. Hammoxp, of South Carolina, asseried, on the 


loo af Congress, ‘that the soutl ss trouble ; : . ; 

their pl vogecel, “* Sat merece With | white! This, we confess, will very probably be the 

; eee) On  eere® Dad with her free iaborerfs, | . SS see” ee sete Py 

|as the records of criminal justice anu tote we papee | CAC, for already, fugitives, and slaves offe red for sale, 
‘pe Sesgray Yess having ‘clear white complex- 


jaccounts of NonTHERN Moss fully showed.’ I 


| moods, 


thee on, 


~thad as 
ions.’ So far from contenfpimauns wake 
slavery, at any foture period, the whole speech of Mr. 
. ; | Clay was evidently designed to prevent it. His main 
ncaa que ne os pg. pee northern | arguments are as strong against abolishing mhite 
ar — L wseergten ee eee slavery as colored slavery—as strong, or stronger ata 
already Atted to a semilar conniiion ! * s r . 
Georce McDvurrie, governor of South Carolina, in} paraee — ~ ed we aang a posal pect pie 
his message to the legislature of that state, after de-| One sr “itensixe — _ ra “* ames Tt J “ee ty . 
nouneing ‘death without benefit of clergy against | !¢t the powers oF geegreeees- rp ety ey A 
sbolitionists, proceeds to defend the institution of | Crease the ‘ obetiex m bce ye 5. ieowian 1 
‘slavery. Listen to the argument. Is it because the Large Rambete et Saves, othe ; iu eae om ‘ 
slaves are black? Because they are. nezroes? . Bes | lions of their estimated value in do ars—the ‘im- 
, oe Vas : . -©" | mense amount of capital invested ’—and the sacred. 
cause they are an imverior race? Because liberty | ness and sanction thrown around the system by the 
belongs exclusively to white men ?—Hear him! legislation of past ages! Constitational objections 
‘No community has ever existed without it, dnd’ will acquire strength from a similar sanction. And 
we may confidently assert, that none ever will. In) the preservation of ‘our glorious union’ will present 
the very nature of things, there must be classes of per-| an argament venerated for its antiquity. On the 
sous to discharge all the differcat offices of society, from) whole, it is quite evident that Henry Clay anticipates 
the highest to the lowest. Some ot these offices are re-| the time when the American slaves will be chiefly 
' garded as degrading, though they must and will be! whites, with *but few vestiges of the black race.’ 
|performed. Hence those manilold forms of depen- 
dant servitade which produce a sense of superiority | 
in the masters or employers, and of inferiority on the | 
partot the servants Where these offices are performed 
by members of the political rommunuty, @ dange rous element 
is obviously introduced into the body politic. Henee 
the alarming tendency to violate the nghts of proper- 


This southern compliment to northern pro-slavery | 
should not be forgotten. Their condact it} 


*: Their color —The governor, it will be perceived, 
does not preserve this distinction, to the close of the 
paragraph! 

+‘ Perfectly secure !"—Vain boast! Impudent on- 
troth! Esifmate the comparative security of proper- 
J ty, at the north and the south.- And mark the ta- 

ty, by agrarian legistaiion, which is beginning to man-| calting paraliel between the southern slave and the 
ifest itself in the vlger states, where anigeeel oe northern freeman, to the disparagement of the latter! 
rage prevails without domestic slavery ; a tencency | ; ; ¥ ’ eit P 
| that cin increase in the progress of society, with the | t agreed ee rd Re e white seg te _ 
‘increasing inequality of wealth. No government is | terms used to express { ° id va, seem to have een 5 
iar » that dean ‘ sort -\ jected on purpose to convey the idea of the most sove- 
| worthy the name that does not protect the ght of | é f » distineti hich 
| property,t and no enlightened people will long submit | T'S" contempt for any distinction of color, upon whic 
~ " | the white laborer might claim equality with his em- 
Ps “igen “> | ployer. % : 
| *We quote froma speech of G errit Smith, at the §Further proof that intelligent slaveholiers do not 
| Albany A. S. Convention, March, 1838. reject emancipation through fear that it would ‘ bank- 
| +By rights of property, Gov. McDuffie seems to! rupt the south.” They know better. : 
| mean the right of the rich to plunder the poor. The| And so the scheme of colonizing, with a view to 
slave system undermines the mght of property, by de-| these objects, is not a ‘ practical scheme,’ after all. 
nying to the laborer the proceeds of his industry. So says Mr. Clay, the President of the Society. 





















| Yet it does not appear that he cither anticipates the | ouward course, through neglects and non-payments to 
| abolition of the syetem, or, on the whole, desires any- | starvation and death.’ 3 

! thing done for its present or future overihrow.* Can we wonder at this state of things? Can the la- 
Of the value of Henry Clay’s substiture for abeli- | borers, who form the mass of the community, be im- 
jtien, our laboring white people will now judge for | bruted, without having an ignorant community? Can 
themselves. The ‘ree states, on this plan, will con-/the infancy and childhood of the enslaver, (not to say 
{tinue to be the hunting ground of the slave master, | his after life) be pressed into close contact with he- 


jin search of fugitives, one handred and fifty or two | man brates and heathen, without contracting polluuon, 


{hundred sears hence, when the slaves will be chiefly 
jwhite! They will be delivered up, as at present, on 
| affidavit of their claimants, without jury trial. What 
poor friendless white man at the norih will then be 
|secure? But let not philanthropists be alarmed! 
) The friends of ‘negro emancipation’ will find ‘few 
i vestiges’ of the d/ack race to be emancipated ! 
Abolitionists are frequently told that the southern 
) people best understand their own institations. This 
{we adm#, and have therefore cued southern testimo- 
ny. Ifthe chief statesmen of the south, of all parties 
| frie uds avd foes of emancipation, can be depended up- 
jon, We may be certain that the emancipation of the 
j black laborer is essential for the protection of the 
whites, "at if colored laborers remain slaves, the 
white iabcFers cannot remain free. 
But how few, at the north, can be made to believe 

this! It seems to be thought ineredible, that those 
| who hold colored laborers as slaves faye! and treat 
‘them so kindly !] could possibly consent to make 
slaves of pure, nmmaculate white men !f 


TENDENCIES TO DESPOTISM. 

But the direct tendency to a literal, chattelizing en- 
\Slavement of the poor white laburers of the country, 
is only ene among the many tendencies of the -lave 
|system toundermine the civil and religious liberties ot 
the people. <A few of these tendencies were hinted at, 
jin the form of questions, atthe opening of this lecture. 
| Upon these the reader may reflect at his leisure. We 
must occupy our present space with further sugges- 
tions, 

1. SLAVERY DEGRADES THE FREE LABORER, 

And of course brings into comparative contempt the 
rights and interests of the most numerous and mo-t 
useful class of our citizens. 
| been produced that slaveholders despise all who Jaber 
| This feeling is contagious. Jtis becoming the badge 
jof gentility and fashion ail over the country. Inter- 

course with the south introduces it into the wealihier 

{circles at the north. Itis almost uniformly visible in 
‘the apologists of the slavcholder. A marked chaage 
| has been effected, within a few years. Industry be- 
'comes disreputable even in New England and central 
|New York. In our last 
}ence of this faci upon the diminished products of the 
country—and its tendency to introduce that spirit of 
‘dishonest speculation, gambling, idleness, vice, and 
}lawlessness, which interrupt and ruin the pecuniary 
| prosperity ofa people. But we speak now of the still 
| more appalling tendency of+the same cause to under- 
|mine crv and religious freedom. Republican equality 
is already becoming a jestand a by-word. Our Frank- 
lins, our Shermans, aud our Putnams—(when we can 
find them)—are no longer selected, as they once were, 
to stand in the high places of the republic. Their eli- 
gibility is almost forgotten by themselves and their 
friends. In their place, there has started up a mush- 
|room aristocracy of knavery apd wealth, such as the 
| world never before saw, such a8 Barepe would not tol- 
| orate, and whwoe nighest glory it is that they are ‘ gen- 
| tlemen of property and standing!’ These are they 
, whose ‘anion’ with their ‘brethren of the south’ 
must not be endangered by the toleration of free dis- 
| cussion. ; 
fat the dram shops, and with their aid, foment lawless 
|riots. These are they who bow down to the south and 
{pen Atherton gags. These are they who make the 
| government pewerless to protect the poor, but omnip- 
foreut to crush them. These are they whose yoke a 
free northern yeomanry must speedily throw off, or be 
| ground to powder under their feet. 


‘Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 

But a free yeomanry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 

Il. SLAVERY CREATES POPULAR IGNORANCE, 

And therefore wages war upon republican freedom. 
‘A general diffusion of knowledge among all classes 
| of the people,’ says Ricuarp M. Jounson, ‘is the Basis 
) of our free institutions.’ To this same point we might 
| quote all the principal statesinen, civilians, jurists, di- 
| vines, and literary men of the country. Where shall 
| we loi, for this ‘basis’ in one halt the states of our 
| republic ? 


SOUTHERN TESTIMONY. 






‘Governor Campbell, of Virginia, in his late annual | 


message to the Legislature, furnishes data which au- 
fee hop the inference, that nearly one-fourth cf the free 
adult male population of that state—leaving the color- 
{ed people, bond and free, out of the question—cannot 
| write even their NAMES. He supposes the case to be 
; much worse with the females.’ 

| «Governor Clark, of Kentucky, in his annual mes- 
| sage says, that ‘by the computation of those most fa- 


}miliar with the subject, at feast one-third of the adult | 


| population of the state are UNABLE TO WRITE 
| THEIR NAMES,’ 
} Extract from the Prospectus of the Southern Litera- 
| ry Messenger, Richmond, Va. December, 1838. 

$The Suwh peculiarly requires such an agent. In 
all the Union, south of Washington, there are but two 
literary periodicals! Northward of that city, there are 
probably, at least twenty-five or thirty! Is this con- 
trast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native tal- 
lent, or the actual literary taste of the southern people, 
cumpared with those of the northern? No, for in 
wealih, talents, and taste, we may justly claim at least 
‘an equality with our brethren ; and a domestic institu. 
| tion exclusively our own, beyond all doubt affords us, 
(if we choose. twice the leisure fur reading and writing, 
| which they enjoy. 
| ‘It was from a deep sense of their /ecal want, that 
ithe word Soulhern-was engrafted on the name of this 


periodical.’ 
The writer further says, ‘he hopes hereafter to draw 
much of bis choicest matter trom the north.’ 
‘The Charleston Mercury, Feb. 7, says, ‘ The South- 
lern Literary Journal has followed the Southern Re- 
| view, and other literary enterprises of the south in the 


| *If the reader can find room for a contrary conclu 
sion, ane believes that Mr. Clay expects slavery to ter- 
}minate one hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
jhence, Jet him do so. But let bim remember that 
ae that conclusion will not affect the main argument 
i which we wish to establish by Mr. Clay’s testimony 
—viz: that slavery must cease, or else large masses of 
white people will become slaves. Mr. Clay’s theory cer- 
tainly presents a future period, when ‘few vestiges 
of the black race’ will remain. Jf slavery then ex. 
ists, tr will be the slavery of the white. If slavery 
| ceases at thal time, or velure Its Arrival, iv wmct Lo 
| abolished, and that too in the face of far greater ‘ ob- 
stacles’ than those that are now presented by Mr. 
lay. We havecited his testimony to prove this one 
point, and not forthe purpose of casting any pecaliar 
odium upon the man. 

¢On this point, the people of the American non- 
j slavehokiing states, are peculiarly liable to be misled, 
}to their ruin, from the necessary operation of that 
} wonderful antipathy and contempt toward the mere 
| circumstance of color, for which they are so remarka- 
| bly distinguished. Europeans can scarcely conceive 
of such a feeling. Southerners smile at this northern 
| prejudice, while they are willing to make use of ut, in 
jrivetting the fetiers of the slave. No one, except the 
| northerner, ever conceives of slavery as being restrict- 
led to color. But to them, whenever the idea of slavery 
jis presented, it always rolls up, in imagination, a 
dense cloud of black people! : 
slaves among the Romans were chiefly whites—that 
| the Helots of Sparta were of the same color—that 

3ible argomenis for slavery, (especially in Paul's 
day.) are arguments for enslaving white people—that 
our English foreiathers saw their own nation and 
} color enslaved by the Insh—that the feudal servitude 
jot Scotland and of all northern Europe, was the en- 
jslavement of white people! They even forget, that 
i. our own Nineteenth century, a people, whiter than 





we are, are sill enslaved among the Russians and 
} Poles! Nay! It escapes their recollection that our 
lon Eatons, and Prebles, and Truxtons, won their 
jaurels in an arduous and expensive war, which suc- 
cessfully (at length) redeemed white Americans, (in 
|company with white victims from almost every nation 
{in Europe) from enslavement by the nations of A/ri- 
ca! 
| slaves ! 





¢The south has ever imported from the north her 


| chief defences of siavery. 


Sufficient evidence has | 


lecture we traced the infu- | 


These are they who find their willing slaves | people, dictate to them what they onght to think, be- 





They forget that the | 


And so, they forget that white men can be made 


| devradation and barbarism? Can a community of 
lidters be made a community of thirkers? Can the in- 
| dolence which refuses to labor submit to the severer 
| demands of close study? Is the school of sensuality 
;and self-indulgence, and imbeciluy and impatience, 
jthe high school of literary taste, and scientific attain- 
ment? Can there be self improvement without self 
jcontrol? or does self control abound among despots? 
| What do facts teach on these points? Do slavehold- 
jing students in Northern Collezes commonly excel, 
}exeept in prodigality and insubordination ? 
{ Again, can knowledge thrive in the absence of free 
jdiseussiva ? And can free discussion exist in the land 
jotsiavery? Does the slave system invite light and 
examination? Who looks for a Newton or a Milton 
in the land of the bow string ? 

There may be giants. of intellect at the south. But 
| what are they doing? Whatcan they do? What 
| dare they? For whom shall they write? and for what 
parpose? Will they write fortheirslaves? Willthey 

teach them the philosophy of haman nature? Shall 
jthey write for the degraded whites? For ‘the fecu- 
jium of beings called overseers: the most abject, de- 
graded, unprincipled race’* in existence? Would 
Homer himself sing, or would Bacon phitosophize, to 
a population of slaves and slave drivers? Would it 
not he ‘incendiary’ todo so? Poetry is the breath of 
nature, and science is her interpreter. But nature 
speaks of freedom! Her teachings must be hushed, 
jin the land of slaves! The lyre of Orpheus might 
| grate harshly upon the echo of the driver’s lash! Or 


the herds of human chattels, like the stones and the 
hetsis of the forest, might be transformed at the soand, | 
jand start up into humanity and freedom! 
i ‘tis said that the Colleges in the South, are not of 
a higher order, as Seminaries of learning, than many 
jofthe Academies atthe north. It is even said, there 
}is not one flourishing College in the whole south ; and 
‘the reas -n assigned is, that so much of the people’s 
j attention is required to the ‘peculiar institution’ that 
| little or no attention can be given tothe drier matters 
of education.— The papers. 
And what has the slaveholder te do with learning ? 

| What would he learn? What can he, ull he jearns 
humanity’s first lesson? The alphabet of civilization ? 
‘that man is man, and not a mere chaitel! ‘The lit- 
erature ofthe world is against him.’ And for the best 
jreason. He has armed himself with the fetter and the 
bowie knile, against the march of human improve- 
iment! 








Rev. Mr. Campbell, founder of the sect called Camp- 
bellites, who has written against abotition, and has re- 
cently made a tour through the South, draws the fol} 
| lowing picture of tS republican equality and intelhi- } 
| gence. 
| *Demagogues in religion and politics are a more re- 

spectable and influential clase + ce south than in the 
‘north. They arc we sovereigns of the sovereign peo- 
jpre. A southern politician dictates the policy ct his 
, constituents, and then having created them, he very 
| agreeably represents them. ‘Thus Mr. Calhoun, hav- 
}ing nullified South Carolina, admirably represents it. 
}The great preachers follow the great statesmen, and 
ij having nallified the investigation and election of the 


{lieve and do. Newspapers, magazines, and periodi- 
| cals of every Gescription, are less common in this pop- 
julation than in any other American community. A 
|cotton-growing people are not necessarily a reading 
} people ; hence education is ata very low ebb in the 
south. I learned from the most respectable sources, 
{that a large proportion, say one-half of the poor white 
| population, cannot write,and many of them cannot 
read. Legislative provision has keen made, and is 
making, to relieve these misfortunes; but they are, in 
my jadgment, incurable. Plantations are generally 
large —trom one to ten thousand acres; the poor spots 
jare left fur the poor people; and they live so far apart. 
jor so few in one settlement that they cannot have 
}schools, or send to them. An aristocracy of wealth 
{fosters an aristocracy of learning; hence the south 
ibuasis of a few greatmen. But one of these great 
| men costs more than a thousand little men. He lives 
) on five or ten thousand acres, has from one hundred to 
' five hundred slaves to work for him; and thus repre- 
sents the mind, learning, and wealth of some hundred 
jwhite men, a single remvve from absolute ignorance 
|} and pauperism, for every ten men in comfortable cir- 
sumstances,’ 
Such is the republicanism of the south—such is the 
republicanisin that predominates in Congress and gov- 
lerns northern freemen! Are their liberties secure? 


} ITI. SLAVERY DESTROYS PUBLIC VIRTUE, 

| And viriue, not slavery—‘is the corner stone of our 
| repub.ican edifice.’ Must we stop to prove this? What 
approved writer upon the nature ol free institutions 
|} has not assumed this position? To denv it, would be 
ja slanderous attack upon freedom itself. Who does 
}not know that slavery undermines public virtue? 
What virtue does it not counteract? What vice does 
lit not foster? Is industry a virtue ? and the parent of 
ithe virtues? Is honesty a virine? Is justice? ITs 
| mercy ? Is benevolence? Is humanity? Is self- 
feontrol? Slavery undermines all these. Slavery is 
(itself ‘the sum of all villanies,’{—1the aggregate ofall 
It is asystem of robbery—of heeutiousness— 


{ vices. 
| of impurity—of lawless violence—and it has filled the 
\land with these crimes. If virtue be essential to the 
| existence of liberty, then the abolition ef slavery is es- 


| sential to its preservation. 
IV. SLAVERY CORRUPTS RELIGION, 

And therefore corrupts the only sure foundation of 
virtue and true freedom. { We must not pause on 
this item. Its illustration might be indefinitely ex- 
tended. We only state it, in this connexion, and the 
statement seems to carry its own evidence along with 
it. Is not areligion corrupied, which dwells in har- 
wnony with robbery—licentuousness—and impurity— 
with the slave trade—with piracy, and with man-steal- 
ing? Which lends Us sanction to a system of soul 
chattelship. of forced concubinage— of compulsory hea- 
thenism ? A system which prohibits the use of Bibles? 
A system which can be sust ined only by arraying it- 
selt against Christian missions? If the light that is 
in us, be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 

V. SLAVERY OBSTRUCTS AND PROSCRIBES RELIGION. 

We add that slavery not only corrupts, but almost 
annihilates the Christian religion at the South. Houses 
of worship, and means of Christian insiruction are as 
scantily supplied at the south, as are schools for the 
children, and for similar reasons. We might exhibit 
sufficient southern testimony to this point, if we had 
room. And we migit show from au heute statistics, 
that the ratio of contributions to religious and benevo- 
lent objects, in the slave states, when compared with 
ithe free, are scarcely in the proportion of one to ten. 
Nearly the entire south is missigqnary ground—and 
death, either by lynch Jaw or by staiute, is held in ter- 
rorum over all who faithfully preach the whole Gos 
pel. Can liberty dwell with such a people? Or can 
ihe nation remain free whose destinies are bound up 
with them ? 

VI. EDUCATES FREEMEN AT THE SCHOOL OF SLAVE VICES! 

What the child is, the man will be. What the nurses, 
jdomesties, and house servants are, the children will 
|be. Especially will this be true where* the children 
| are cast off chiefly upon the domestics, as is peculiar- 
| ly the case aniong slaveholders, where the older mem- 
| bers of the family despise labor, are unfitted for do- 
mestic cares, and know not how to wait on themselves 
and their little ones. If it be true that the servants 
are too vicious and degraded ever to become free, can 
it be true that their pupils will be intelligent and vir- 
tnous enough to remain so ? 





VIL. TEACHES DESPOTISM BY PRECEDENT, 


The world is governed more by usages than by stat- 
ules. ‘Old custom’ [precedent] governs even the 
Emperor of China’ Precedent forbade the Medes and 
Persians te change their laws. Ahasuerus was the 
slave of precedent. This immense power is wielded 
by the slave system against the liberty of every man- 
The enslavement of the mother is made the — 
for enslaving the child. The enslavement of the blac 








*William Wirt. 
170k ak the dispontions aud habits which lead to 
geno prosperity, religion and morality are indtspensa- 








supports.’ — Washington's Farewell Address. 





becomes the Precedent for enslaving the mulatto. The 
enslavement of the mulatto, is the precedent bo 
slaving the various shades of color between de one 
latto and the white. The enslavement of a)} these 
has already become a precedent for enslaving hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of whites. The enslavement 
ofa few hundreds or thousands of whites, at the south, 
if unchecked, will become the precedent for enslaving 
millions of whites, wherever they can be enslaved. 
Precedent teaches by example, the ‘must powerful ef 
all teaching, and familiarizes freemen to slavery, till 


they cease to watch its inreads with either indigna- 
tion or ajar, 


VIII. reacnes pesporism on PRINCIPLE ! 


Reader! Every argument you hear urged in favor 
of the slave system, cr in its palliation, or in excuse 
for the slavehelder—or against the safety and good 
policy of immediate abolition, just so far as it gains 
favor, and is considered as having weight, goes to es- 
tablish a principle and to set upa tale, by which you 
yourself, or your posterity, or friends, with a shght 
change of outward circumstance or condition may be 
adjudged worthy of slavery! The public sentiment 
thus created against the liberty of another, isa machine 
which may be wielded as powerfally against you as 
against him. What then must be the prospeets of free- 
dom among a people where the advoente of emanci- 
pation gets mobbed? Where the very principles, or 
rules of action, adopted by the people, are principles 
which deny the right of the people to their own free 


dom! Or which supply plausible excuses for their op- 
pression ! 


IX. BRINGS THE PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY INTO DISREPUTE. 

A statement nearly identical with the preceding one. 
To plead for the rights of the peoole is to be ‘@ Sa 
natic!’? The doerrine of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence becomes ‘a mere flourish of rhetoric!’ This has 
already been proclaimed at the South—and human 
equality and inalienable rights pronounced a delusion f 
Can — survive such a revolution in the nationa! 
creed ¢ 


X. DESTROYS SYMPATHY FOR THE OPPRESSED, AND sUYr- 
PRESSES THE POPULAR DETESTATION OF DESPOTISM, 

Sympathy is Heaven's appointed safe-guard for 
freedum. It must be so, from the very law of our con- 
dition and being. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” *Whoso stoppeth his ears at the ery of the 
poor, he also shall cry himself but shaliJuot be heard.’ 
You see a man pleading the cavse of your oppressed 
neighbor. You jeer at him! You bid him mind his 
own business! You cast a rotten egg at him! Can 
you expect that that man will plead your cause when 
you are oppressed? Can you expect any one to do it, 
who knows any thing of your conduct? No! How can 
the people of this country expect the sympathy and as- 
sistance of one another, and of the civilized world, 
when they find their own liberties in jeopardy? Who 
will censure and abhor despots, if the detestation of 
their characters comes to be regarded as uncharitable, 
and proscribed as fanatical and unehristian? The 
world has been filled with despotism and violence, be- 
cause men do not sympathize with the oppressed— 
and because despots have had the art to secure the 
popular favor. 

XJ. SLAVERY DESTROYS SELF CONTROL. 

The slave cannot exercise self-control. Neither can 
the slave master, while he wields irresponsible power. 
Selfcontrol is another name for self-government. 
Self-government is the sine qua non; nay, the defini- 
tion of freedom. Without self-control, there is no 
subordination to law. And liberty is the reign of just 
laws. Hence, 

XII. sLaveRy ABROGATES Law, 

And therefore destroys liberty. The land of slavery 
is the land ef the dirk and the pistol—of duelling and 
of lynch law. Can it continue to be called the land 
of freedom ? 

XIII. stavery UrRooTs FAMILY GOVERNMENT, 

_ And family government lies at the foundation of 
civil government—of law—and consequently of liberty. 
‘Disobedience to parents’ is Heaven's brand of rep- 
robauion—of lawlessness—of daspotism—of enslave- 
ment. But slavery prohibits parental government 
among the slaves. The children of slaveholders, 
‘Nursed, educated, and daily exereised in tyranny’— 
are not governed, either at home, or at school, or at 
college, or inthe community. They go through life 
ungoverned, and ungovernable. This leprosy has 
tainted the nation. Our free institutions are tottering, 
because our citizens have never been accustomed to 
obey. And they have not, because slavery has well 
nigh annihilated family government; first, at the 
south ; and then, by contagious example, at the north. 

XIV. If ELEVATES DESPOTS OVER FREEMEN? 

Slaveholders, says Jefierson, are ‘aursed, EDUCA- 
TED, and daily exercised in TYRANNY!’ Yetthe 
govern this nation! Yes! The same men who crac 
their whips over their slaves, hold sway over the free 
laborers of the north, who, they affirm, are not fit to 
form a portion of the body politic! And yet we boast 


of our freedom! 
REFLECTIONS. 

1. We see why it is that daw has lest its hold over 
the people of this country—at the north as well as at 
the south. It is becoming a common remark that the 
law dves not protect men, as it once did. Hence, 

2. We see why the attachment of the people toa 
republican government, is less marked and enthusi- 
astic than it once was. Men of wealth have less con- 
fidence in the protection and the stability of popular 
governments. Even the middling classes are becom- 
ing comparatively indifferent. Thirty years ago, the 
most distant suspicion of the danger that a monarchical 
government might be established, was sufficient to 
thrill the whole country with alarm. Is it so now? 
What are now the available topics of politica! excite- 
ment? The offices! The spoils of office! Modes of 
money-making ! Almost every mau has learned to value 
things before men—to sacrifice humanity on the altar of 
mammon ! , 

3. We may see what objects many of the intelligent 
and ambitious opponents of abolition are driving at. 
The New York and Boston and Philadelphia presses, 
that were the most forward to excite mobs against the 
abolitionists, have taken occasion from those same 
disturbances to intimate, craftily, and sometimes open- 
ly, the necessity of a stronger government, or of a standing 
army to putdown mobs! One, at least, of the prom- 
inent orators against abvlition, * has come out, pub- 
licly, against republican governments. 

4. We may learn the proper answer to the common 
inquiry, ‘ What has abolition to do with politics?’ Let 
the question be fully stated, and let the freemen of the 
non-slaveholding states answer it. What has the pol- 
itics of the country to do with the question whether or 
no a large class of its white population shall become 
slaves? Whether or no the interior of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, and New England, shall become the 
hunting ground of slave-catchers? Whether or no a 
petty magistrate, without jury (rial, shall give up to 
southern bondage the laboring man who is claimed as 
a slave? What has politics to do with the question 
whether or no the civil and religious liberties of the 
country shall be preserved? What has politics to do 
with the question whether the laborers of the country, 
in general, shall become a despised and degraded caste 
—wheither the country shall be governed by the repre- 
sentatives of a population almost as ignoram and ser~ 
vile as the slaves—whether the public virtwe shall be 
corrupted—whether despotism shall be taught both by 
precedent and by principle—whether liberty shall be~ 
come a by-word—whether civil government shall be 
overthrown—whether law shall be abolished—whether 
lynch law shall bear rule, till it 4s ne by a 
military despotism—whether o_o ; reemen s 
be governed by southern slave drivers What have 

lities to do with ‘fanatical’ questions of this sort? 
Peretecs . ‘ ? 
Questions which * gentlemen of pro y aad sianding, 
do not wish to have ‘agitated! hich party dema- 
gogzaes and office seekers consider of no consequence? 
Freemen of the North! Farmers and mechanics! 
What say you? Shall abolition have eo Megs. to do 
with politics? Shall your votes tell whether or no you 
intend to be made slaves ? 


* Dr. Sleigh of Philadelphia. 





The Catholic archbishop of Constantinople has te- 
solved on expelling all the monks attached to the 
churhes of his diocese, and replacing them by secular 
clergymen. The former, who are extremely numer- 
ous, declined complying with the orders of the prelate. 
The clergy of Cozstantinople were accordingly be 
state of insurrection, and a new schism @meng 
Catholics of the East was regarded as imminent, 
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NARRATIVE OF cps tent - 
i ; mmerce : 
To the Editors of the pear Fes. Oct. 8, 1609. 
a - 
Gentlemen—The following short ss ages 
uve of ono Antero fy ha 
history and prospects § 


o r vy re ssibie, con- 
bee ak a he eariiest ortupity 851 ’ z 
nt en tt i pPe samed a it ra 


sistently with et ee be result of the investi~ 
be staied in genera hat the Africans all testify 
gations thus far made, ge ths since; were 
° » lefl frica about six months . 

— rt a ae of the night at a small village or 
janded un hep v a after 10 or 12 days were 
hamlet neat Havana by night by the man ous 

e sad . ‘ait ni sen Si 7 
hought them named Pipi, ep dbeanger=geto ra 
factorily proved to be Ruiz ; —_ rad in some iD- 
the passage, being beaten and oget te eubbed into 
stanees having vinegar and guvj er intensely from 
their wounds ; and that they See rincidence ‘a the 
hunger and thirst. Renan ap nined as they have 
testimony of the ane yw are acquainted with 
been separately , is felt  / at on, to carry with it over- 
the minptios of the exathe wrath of their story. 
whelming evidence of the werpecttullY, 

” GEORGE E. DAY. 
Monpay, Oct. 7. 
: ost the firet time in which the 

This afternoon, aly and Pratt have not been en- 
two interprete ial reference to the trial to take place 
gaged with spec f the captives named Grabaung, 
in November, one 0 ° © of bimoeif since leat. 

‘ sted to give a narrative of himse fsince lea 
Was eq ese oublication in the papers. The inter- 
ing Africa, for publics hausted by the exam- 

reters, who are considerably exbausted by , 

: ‘pich have already taken place, only gave 
a f what he said, without going into de- 
the ware not thought advisahle to press the 
tails, and . fines first gave an account of the pas- 
aon ae to Havana. On board the vessel 
wre me large number of men, but the women and 
pert at were far the most numerous. They were 
fastened together in couples by the Wrists and legs, 
and kept in that situation day and night. Here Gra- 
paung and another of the Africans named Kimbo, lay 
down upon the floor, to show the painfal position in 
which they were obliged to sleep. By day it was no 
petter. The space between decks was so small,—ac- 
cording to their account not exceeding foar feet,—that 
they were obliged, if they attempted to stand, to keep 
a crouching posture. he decks, fore and aft, were 
crowded to overflowing. They sufierec (Grabaung 
said) terribly. They had rice enough to eat, but had 
very litle to drink. If they left any of the rice that 
was given tothem uneaten, either from sickness or 
any other cause, they were whipped. It was a com- 
mon thing for them to be forced to eat so much as to 
vomit. Many of the men, women, an‘ children, died 
on the passage. ; 

They were landed by night at a small village near 
Havana. Soon several white men came to buy them, 
and among them was the one claiming to be their 
master, whom they call Pipi, said to be a Spanish 
nick-name for Jose. Pipi, or Ruiz, selected such as he 
liked, and made them stand ina row. He then felt 
of each of them in every part of the body ; made them 
open their mouths to see if their teeth were sound, and 
carried’ the examination toa degree of minuteness of 
which only a slave dealer woald be guilty. : 

When they were separated from their companions 
who had come with them from Africa, there was weep- 
ing among the women and children, but Grabaung did 
not weep, ‘ because he is a man.’ Kimbo, whosat by, 
said that he also shed no tears—but he thought of his 
home in Africa, and of friends left there whom he 
should never see again. 

The men bought by Ruiz were taken on foot through 
Havana in the night, and put on board a vessel. Dur- 
ing the night they were keptin irons, placed about the 
hands, feet, and neck. They were treated during the 
day in a somewhat milder manner, though all the irons 
were never taken off at once. Their allowance of 
food was very scant, and of water still more so. They 
were very hungry, and suffered much in the hot days 
and nights from thirst. In addition to this there was 
much whipping, and the cook told them that when 
they reached land they would all be eaten. This 
‘made their hearts burn.’ To avoid being eaten, and 
to escape the bad treatment they experienced, they 
rose upon the crew with the design of returning to Africa. 

Such is the substance of Grabaung’s story, confirm- 
ed by Kimbo, who was present most of the time. He 
says he likes the people of this country, because, to 
use his own expression, ‘they are good people—they 
believe in God, and there is no slavery here.” 

The story of Grabaang was then read and interpret- 

ed to Cinguez, while a number of the other Africans 
were standing about, and confirmed by all of them in 
every particular. When the part relating to the crowd- 
ed state of the vessel from Africa to Havana was read, 
Cinquez added that there was scarcely room enough 
to sit or he down. Another showed the marks of the 
irons oa his wrists, which must at the time have been 
terribly lacerated. On their separation at Havana, 
Cinquez remarked that almost all of them were in 
tears, and himself among the rest, ‘because they had 
come from the same country, and were now to be part- 
ed forever.’ To the question, how it was possible for 
the Africans, when chained in the manner he describ- 
ed, to rise upon the crew, he replied that the chain 
which connected the iron collars about their necks, 
was fastened at the end by a padlock, and that this 
was first broken, and afterwards the other irons. Their 
object, he said, in the affray was to make themselves 
free. He then requested it to be added to the above, 
that, ‘if he tells adie, God sees him by day and by 
night.’ 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 


U. S. COURT—CHARGE OF BEING ENGAGED 
IN THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
Justice Kin KuanpD, presiding. 

Frederick Adolph Peterson was examined yesterday 
on the above charge. : : 

Robert Hamilton Dundas deposed that he is an offi- 
cer in the British navy, and on the 3d of August last 
was off the coast of Africa, in the British brigantine 
Dolphin, which fell in with the schooner Catharine, 
within about twenty miles of Quito. Alier several 
shots having been fired at her by the Dolphin, she hove 
to, and Mr. Dundas went on board of her and perceiv- 
ed that she had most of the usual equipments fora 
slave vessel. Mr. Dundas asked for the captain, and 
the prisoner presented himself as such. There was 
found on board the schooner a slave deck ready to be 
fitted up,and boilers and coppers large enough to cook 
food for several hundred persons. There was also a 
large quantity of rice and a large medicine chest on 
board. There were on board of her 25 Spaniards, who 
were said to be passengers, and six Americans, who 
were said to be the crew. There was also on board 
of ber a native African, who had been educated at 
Havana, and was now on his return to Africa. 

The appearance of the vessel, the number of persons 
on board, and the manner of ber equipment satisfied 
the commander of the Dolphin that she was about to 
be engaged in the slave-trade, and he therefore wok 
possession of her. 

On examining her papers, it appeared that she was 
a new vessel, 125 tons burthen, registered at Baltimore 
on the 16th of May Jast by Robert W. Allen and John 
Henderson, and that in the month of June she was 
chartered at Havana by Charles Tyng, on the part of 
the owners to John S. Thrasher, of Havana. for an 
eight months’ voyage to the coast of Africa, and had 
left Havana for Isla de Principe about six weeks be- 
fore she was taken. 

A letter of instructions from Thrasher to Captain 
Peterson was found among the ship’s papers, and in 
this letter Thrasher informs Peterson that he has enar- 
tered the vessel for an eight months’ voyage to the 
coast of Africa, and directs him to proceed to the Isle 
de Principe, and there consign his cargu to Joseph Pe- 
regru and receive his instructions, and implicitly obey 
them as to where the vessel is to proceed atier leaving 
the Isla dg, Principe. In the same letter he cautions 
Pettrson “hot to take any contraband goods on board, 
and to be careful in seeing that all the passengers 
shall have proper passports. In the captain’s pocket 
was found another letter of instructions without any 
signature to it, of which the following is a copy : 

‘The main thing for you to do on this voyage is. to 
be ready, in case you are boarded by a man-of-war, to 
show your log-book, which must be regularly kept 
from the time you leave here, your ship’s papers, your 
charter party for the voyage, your ship’s roll and in- 
stractions, and you are in that event to take al! com- 
mand, enter your American sailors, aceording to your 
roll: all the others are to be passengers. You are to 
be very careful that in any cross questions you do not 
commit yourself. Always stick to the same story, 
When the vessel is discharged you must cat your reg- 
ister in two pieces: one piece you must enclose and 
direct to Messrs. Thomas Wilson & Co., Baltimore. 
The other piece you must bring with you to me when 
you return here. You must be very particular about 
that, and do not let any time pass after the cargo is 
out before you cut the register im two pieces, and be 
careful to keep them separate. Throw one piece over. 
board, if you are obliged to, by being boarded by a 
man-ol-war.’ 


Amongst the papers found on board of her, there 
was a drawing of the slave deck, with the numbers 
of its different parts marked, and instractions how it 
was to be put up. 

__ The roll of her ship’s company contained the fullow- 
ing names: Ebenezer Tucker, dalem; Joseph Macke, 
Portland; Wim. Manning, Baimore ; James Wil- 
liams, New Orleans ; John Francis and Henry Elliou. 

When taken possession of by the British brigantive 
the schooner had néarly a full freight of tubacco, 
spirits and rice—the latter of which articles could 
scarcely have been intended for an African market - 
but four or five hundred large spoons which were 
found on board, showed how the rice was to be dispos- 
ed of. There was between four and five hundred 
pounds sterling also found on board in specie. 

prisoner was ordered to find bail in the sum of 
$2000, in default of which he was committed. 
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From the Emancipator. 
THE CAPTURED AFRICANS. | 
Afier the adjournment of ipa here t _ 
Africans were taken back to New | pasa 








eri ainst the laws of the United States. : 
Sines their nvsbors to New Haven, further efforts 
have been made to find persons who can converse 
with them in their native tongue, and who aso under- 
stand the English language. These endeavors, we 
are happy to say, have been crowned with success. 
Two native Africans, belonging to the crew of the Br. 
brig Buzzard, now in this harbor, from a cruise on the 
coast of Africa, having beew sent io New Haven by 
the Committee on behalf of ihe Africans, with the con- 
sent of their Captain (Firzgerald.) were found to speak 
exactly the same language as the prisoners. [roles- 
sor Gibbs, in a letter communicating this intelligence, 
says: ‘It would have done your-heart good to wit- 
hess the joy of the Africans on finding themselves 
able to converse with the men.’ And another gentie- 
man writes, ‘We called with them (the interpreters) 
atthe prison this morning, just as the African cap- 
tives were at breakfast. The Marshal objected to the 
enirance of the interpreiers until the breakfast was 
over, but one of the captives coming to the door and 
finding a fellow-countryman who could talk in their 
own language, tovk hold of him, aud literally dragged 
him in. Such a scene ensucd as you may better con- 
ceive than I describe. Breakfast was forgotten; all 
crowded round the two men, and all talking as fast as 


possible. Thechildren hugged one another with trans- 
port.” The captives confirm all that had been pre- 


viously learned from Joho Ferry, the native of Kissi, 
who was able to converse a little with some of them. 
We also learn that these people were shipped in Af- 
rica through the agency of the noted Pedro Blanco. 
They complain much of their short allowance on board 
the Amistad. Professor Gibbs has been unwearied in 
his labors to obtain all the informatiun possible, work- 
ing day and night. He is assisted by professur Day. 
They have been able to furm a copiousvocabuiary. 
Mr. Day has been engaged to superintend their in- 
struction, with two or three young men as assistants. 
Jingua says he wants to learn our language, and will 
apply himself ‘If’ be says, ‘you were in my coun- 
try, and conld not talk with any body, yon would want 
to learn our language, and I wantto jearn yours.” He 
says his comrades also will apply themselves ro learn- 
ing. But that remains to be ascertained. The denial 
mentioned in the record, refers, we suppose, to the re- 
ports so industriously propagated by the worthy asso- 
ciates im servilily, the New York Express, Gazette 
and Herald, that Jingua had confessed that he had 
himself been a slave trader. The object of circulating 
such a report is obvious. Jt isto arrest the tide of 
sympathy now flowing towards this injured stranger, 
and prepare the public mind for some great act of cru- 
elty towards him, on the ground that he who has sold 
slaves may himseif be justly made the victim of .sla- 
very. How would Mr. Henry Clay like that doctrine ? 
What! blame a benighted pagan four selling a few 
slaves, and yet glorify our christian republicans, who 
ensiave, and buy and seil by hundreds! <A third 
‘Daniel come to judgment,’ sure enough. 
A leiter from New Haven, dated Saturday evening, 
says, 
‘ James and Charles [the interpreters from the Buz- 
zard,] can communicate very freely with ail of them, 
and have acquitted themselves to perfect satisfaction. 
They bave given their whole time to it with great 
cheerfulness. 
We have preaching, or a palavar, to-morrow, with 
the Africans, on the subject of the religion of the white 
men.’ 
Mr. Day, the gentleman engaged to superintend 
their instruction, has been a professor in the institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, in this city, and is satis- 
fied that by the help of visible objects, pretures, and 
the manual of signs, rapid progress can be made in 
teaching these persons the English language, with a 
greatdeal of other useful knowledge, and especially 
the way of salvation through a Redeemer. 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

At a large and respectable meeting of the people of 
color, convened in the First Colored Presbyterian 
Church, in Seventh street, on Monday evening, Sept. 
23,—prayer having been offered—the Rev. Charles 
W. Gardiner was called to the chair; Thomas Butler 
and Lewis B. Mead were appoiated Vice Presidents ; 
and Robert B. Ayres and Benjamin Stanly, Secretaries 

The object of the meeting having been stated by 
the Chairman, on motion of Robert B. Ayres, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed, consisting of Robert 
Purvis, George Miller, and Frederick A. Hinton, to 








this meeting on the death of our much valued and la- 
mented friend, Benjamin Lundy. i ' 
ter havirg retired a short time, reported the following 
preamble and resolutions : : é : 
Whereas, we have learned the painfal intelligence 
of the death of that persevering, fast, and tried friend 
of the colored man, Benjamin Lundy, Therefore, 
Resolved, That as recipients of benefits from his 


of human rights,—as grateful admurers of all that is 


ers of those heavenly principles which he so faithfully 
and fearlessly ennnciated and defenced,—we here re- 
cord our testimonial in just tribute to his sainted 
memory. 


ous teachings of one generation pass to another, just 
so long will a grateful posterity revere the sacrificial 


the blessed immurtal to whom we have assembled to 
do nomage. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to select some suitable person to deliver an eulogium 
j upon the life and character of our deceased friend. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the daily papers of this city, and that 


same to the family of our benefacior. 
On, motion, it was unanimously resolved, that the 





above resolutions be adopied. 

While the resolutions were pending, the meeting 
was addressed by Robert Purvis, James Cornish, T. C. 
White, and F. A. Hinton, who portrayed the charac- 
ter of our estimabie friend in truly eloquent and spirit- 
slirring speeches. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to 
select a suitable person to deliver the eulogium. The 
Rev. Wm. Douglass, Thomas Butler, and Robert Pur- 
vis, were appointed said committec. 

On motion, James M. White, Robert B. Ayres, and 
Morris Brown, Jr., were appointed a commitiee to se- 
eure a suitable place for the delivery of the proposed 
eulogium. 

A benediction was then pronounced, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. conte B. Ay RES, | Seoretaries. 

ENJAMIN STANLEY, 


From the Christian Reflector. 
CELEBRATION. 

‘ The first Baptist Church in Providence, R. I. will 
celebrate its two hundredth anniversary the next au- 
tumn. It was constituted in the times of ROGER 
WILLIAMS.’ 

On seeing the foregoing statement in several papers, 
we have been moved to ask whether that old church 
has increased in wisdom as well as in stature? in pu- 
rity and soundness of principle as well as in age? in 
richness of faith and good works as well as in wealth? 

If Roger Williams, who sought and enjoyed among 
nominal savages protection from the fury of the perse- 
cution which assailed him among the nominally civil- 
ized and Christian, should return and be present on 
the occasion referred to, would he be welcomed? or 
be driven away? We have some doubis on this point 
which we shall be glad to have resolved. ‘ 

The occasions of our doubt are that, on the Spot where 
he preached a free and full gospel and universal philan. 
thropy and the doing of good uuto all men, now are pub- 
lished * Limitations of human responsibility’ 
he embraced the colorett Man as a brother, the colored 
man is treated as scarcely having a soul, or any rights ; 
—where he founded a Church, made up of the poor and 
outcast, a church meets to celebrate its two hundredth 


where 
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| scowling sourly on those Baptist brethren who have 
| presumed to ‘plead the cause of all those who are 


jemuly and prayerfully and penitentiy on these things. | 


anniversary, without sympathy tor the oppressed, and 


appointed to destruction.’ How would his pure spirit 


draw up suitable resolutions expressive of the sense of | 


The committee, af- | 


early, devoted, and uncompromising efforts in behalf) 


pure and spotless in Christian philanthropy,—as lov- | 


Resolved, That so long as first and holy principles ! 
are treasured up in the hearts of men, and the virta-/| 


devotion to the genius of universal emancipation, of 


the Secretaries be requested to transmit a copy of the | 





their torporific eyes at his delpaet aoe. Cast out 
from that house, he will prove an Einain full eraption. 

We ask the friends of religious liberty to read the 
manly letter of the banished Hollis street minister. 
We weuld commend it to the pondering attention of 
the pulpit, especially of that portion of it, which does 
not deem it expedient to run counter tu the humors 
and caprices of parish wealth and influence. ¢ It wil! 
{never do,’ says the faithful Rev. Mr Bi.axk —‘ tor 
ministers to go faster than the wishes of their people.’ 
Their people they are rightly called—and they are kept 
theirs, by humoring their ungodly prejudices, and 
winking at their respectable iniquities. Thus are very 
many ministers the slaves and panders of their par- 
ishes, while they are at the same time (and by this 
means) their tyrants. They lord it over the super- 
stition of their congregations, and trample on what- 
ever of spiritual independence they descry amid the 
general vassalage,—all the while watching the cur- 
rent of popular caprice, With the assiduity of that xa- 
compromising watchman, which observes the wind at 
the top of their steeples. Not so John Pierpont. And 
for this, ‘ property and standing’ has ejected hima from 
the pulpit. We wait to see what community says to 
it, On whose bosom he is cast. The press—will it 
deprecate proscription—in the abstract—and then re- 
gret Mr Prerpont’s imprudence in thus awakening it ? 
And the Winslow puipits—we are curious to hear 
their response to this summons of the Hollis street 
‘brotherhood.’ The independence and the ripetiry of 
the pulpit are here signally strack down! Let us see 
if it will be answered by a general quivering and suc- 
cumbing ;—by fresh servility to the mob, ani height- 
ened insolence to the abolitionists. 

We congratulate Mr. Pierpont on his distinguished 
victory. He has come off with signal honor, Wéex- 
pect henceforth double portion of the outyouring of 
his flaming genius for hamanity and for fiod. Let 
the pro-slavery, wine-bibbing, grog-stimulating, time- 
serving, mob-instigating, man-crushing. aud God-de- 
fying world, have 2ow nu quarter at ine bands of his 
lightning-muse—now is the hour. ‘ Feliz opportuni- 
tate’—not ‘ mortis’—for it is victory—happy in this occa- 
ston of deliverance trom a base spirited and profligate 
pew-tyranny.—Herald of Freedom. 








From the Pennsylvania Freeman, 


BIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN LUNDY. 

We entirely concur in the views of our friend Wii- 
liam H. Johnson, of Bucks County, relative to the 
importance of early measures for procuring materials 
for a biography of the Pioneer of Emancipation. His 
former associate in the cause of the enslaved, in his 
late able tribute to his memory, has volunteered to uo- 
dertake the work, provided the materials can be speed- 
ily placed in his hands. 

We will venture on our own responsibility to invite 
those who have facts and anecdotes connecied with 
the history of the heroic and selfdenying Lundy, to 
forward them as speedily as may he, to the office of 
the Philanthropist, Cincinnati, Ohio, or the Anti-Sla- 
very Office in this city, or the office of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society at New York, from which they 
may be transferred to William Lloyd Garrison, with- 
out expense. A complete file of the *Genins of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,’ is also needed; aud it could 
| probably be obtained by collecting such portions of 
| the work as have been preserved by its subscribers in 

this state, New Jersey, or Delaware. The memory of 
| Benjamin Lundy cannot perish—it is immortal as the 
| Truth and freedom which he advocated—but it is fit- 
jting that the instractive and intensely interesting de- 
| tails of his life and labors of mercy, should be record- 
ed for the encouragement of those who through his 
instrumentality have been awakened to their daty in 
behalf of the Rights of Man. 

His sufferings and sacrifices in the cause (and of 
which he never made a public boast) have never been 
{and probably never will be fully known or apprecia- 
\ted. It was his lot to struggle on uncheered by human 
| sympathy—alone, companionless—the victim alike of 
| violence and scorn, of poverty and reproach,—now 
traversing the mountains of Hayti—anon wasting with 

disease in New Orleans, or cucrounded by Texian 
| bandittimat one time sounding the notes of Liberty 
in the mountain region of East Tennesee, at another 


i striving to turn back the flood of Slavery from the 








| soil of Missouri,—beaten tu the earth and trampled 
beneath the feet of the slave-dealers of Baltimore, or 
' summoning by almost incredible efforts the patriot- 
j ism of the country to resist the annexation of Texas,— 
| yet, amidst all, faithful to his great purpose, and with 
/eye and heart ever fixed on one object—the emanci- 
| pation of the enslaved, and the protection and eleva- 
|tion of the free colored population of the United 
| States,—as the very pole star and guide of his moral 
| being—never lost sight of until that eye was closed 
'in death, and that benevolent heart had become cold 
'as the prairie turf which covers it in ‘the house ap- 
| pointed for all the living.’ 


‘CAN’T TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES.’ 
The following is an extract from a letter of a mer- 
‘chant in Middletown, Columbia Co. Ohio, to an aboli- 
tion friend in Pennsylvania; and was forwarded to 
this office to the disposal of the Editor. We cannot 
do a better thing than to publish it. Its own subject 
| matier isa better comment than can be made. 
| ‘ There are in this vicinity, probably twenty families 
of blacks; many of whom were once in slavery. They 
| have been here treated as one christian should treat 
‘another, and mark the effect of such treatment :—Of 
| the twenty famikes there is but one man why is nota 
good citizen,—a moral, industrious, sober, and in every 
| way respectable man. They are taught on first days, 
| at Friend’s scbool house, and are making rapid progress 
in school education. They have a regular organized 
{temperance society among them, and inthe several 
| years they have been here, but two or three cases 0 
|intoxication have been known among them. They 
work for the farmers, and besides clothing themselves 
and families in the best fashion, almost, of this coun- 
try, many of them have considerable sums of money 
jat interest, and add to the amount, from their wages 
every year. Some of them are among my best cus- 
tomers, and there are buat few of thegn to whom I would 
refuse to sell goods on credit to the amount $500, if 
they wished, and consider myself perfectly safe in so 
doing. And these men, many of them, were once in 
slavery and not fit to take care of themselves. Now I 
would venture to predict, that take twenty families of 
the lower order of whites, and place them in the saine 
situation and treat them in the same manner, not one 
hat¢ of them would tarn out half so well as these poor 
blacks.’—Genivs of Universal Emancipation. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
We have just had an interview with a highly re- 
spectable Baptist clergyman who has recently return- 





of Virginia and North Carolina. Oar friend has been 
im circumstances which enabled him to make pretty 


the prevailing sentiments of the more intelligent and 
influential men in those states, in reference to the 
great question of the day. We hope to bave the op- 
portunity, ere long, of publishing some interesting 
statements from his own pen. From the present in- 
terview, we feel warranted in laying down the follow- 
ing propositions as the result of our informant’s ob- 
servation in the South. 

1. That slaveholders, especially professors of relig- 
ion, are taking a more lenient attitude on the ques- 
tion of abolition. The leaven of free principles is dif- 


fusing itself among the people. aes 
®. Ao a generar fact, the cornarzauon enterprise is 


sustained in Virginia and Carolina on the ground that 
it is favorable to slavery, and opposed to emancipa- 
tion. Our informant knows of no case forming an 
exception to this renvark.— Voice of Freedom. ; 





Mr. Birsey 1x Crxeinnati. Last Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Birney delivered asiother lecture, to a peculiarly 





regard this ‘ building of (he tombs of the prophets and 
this garnishing of the sepulchres of the mghteous,’ 
while they who are doing such things condemn that 
class of his brethren who aloe hold and advocate the | 
great doctrines and principles he labored and suffered | 
to defend and propagate ? 

Nay, what is infinitely more important, how does 
the GOD of Roge. Williams, ‘who will not be mock- 
ed,’ regard such doings? Let us think machand sol-| 
Roger Williams was the father of the liberties we en- | 
joy, but not the father of slavery. We shall wait with 
some svlicitude to know how the anniversary will be | 
‘celebrated,’ and what sentiments will be avowed on | 
the occasion. While penning these remarks we have | 
received a letter from an intellectual, enlightened and | 
devoutly prous Bapust brother, who is pastor of a church 
in New England, so many of whose inembers object to 
his preaching against ren-drinking and slavery that he 
is unable conscientiously to remain in his present sta- 
tion. We mourn over this corruption in our churches, 
but we believe that God is about to purge it away and 
redeem his people. ‘Have rarrn ix Gop.’ 





C. C. Buriescu. We had the pleasure yesterday to 
welcome among us once more this devoted and elo- 
quent advocate of our cause. His labors at several 
important points, during his late journey, have been 
highly commended.—Pa. Freeman. 





select audience. His subject was, the inadequacy of 
all schemes of gradual emancipation fur the removal 
of slavery in the United States. Mr. Birney’s argu- | 
ment was a path of light. It was demonstration. 
Never have we heard the doctrine of immediate eman- | 
cipation established more triamphaptly by reasoning. | 
The lecture, we doubt not, was-conclusive with many } 
a sceptic. 

We fear that the state of Mr. Rirney’s health, wi!l 
prevent him from again lecturing in this place.—Phi- | 





lanthropist. 


Mr. O'Connell bas addressed along letter to that 
influential philanthropist Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, 
in which be implores his aid to concert measures for 
inducing the British Government never to recognize 
Texas, unless that state will agree tonbolish the Slave 
Trade and slavery. He also suggests the purchase 
of a portion of Mexico, bordering upon Texas, for the 
purpose of establishing a colony for emancipated and 
emigrant people of color. He wishes to make ita 
perfect land of refuge, governed by its own peopte, 
laws, and arms. 





Osto.—Our accounts from Ohio state that there has 
never before, in that state, been so much interest man- 
ifested in the Anti-Slavery cause as within the last 
three months. The topic is discussed every where: 
and hard blows are dealt by Morris, Blanchard, and 
others. —Pa. Freeman. 
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ed from the South, after a year’s sojourn inthe states | 
poe to hand round wine. 


extensive observation of * Slavery as it is,’ and to note | 


, white people are unwilling to do. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. — r 
| COLORED PEOPLE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


‘: ot. “tu _ Foster, October, 1639. 

| T» the Editor of the Liberator : 

| Deas Sin—I have some facts in my possession, re- 
Jating to the colored people of this State, which Iam 
'desirous should be communicated tu the public. Al- 
though the brief outline I propose to present is made 
up from information obtained some time since, yet I 
believe it will be found substantially correct at the 
present time, 

The number of colored people in this State is be- 
tween 3 and 4,000. They reside principally in Provi- 
dence and Newport: a few may be found in almost 
every part of the State. 

It is estimated that between 2 and 300 of the above 
have either been slaves in this State or elsewhere. { 

Amongst them there is almost every variety of color. 
It is believed that as many as two-thirds are mixed! 
blood. Some of this number are very fair, and of'| 
much lightér compiexion than some persons common- | 
ly denominated white. 





own in different parts of the State. At Newport a| 
larger number of colored people attend worship than 
a whites, in proportion to the population ; and through: | 





They have several places of public worship of their | ders, 





—— 
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Som see sean tat of Nery he propor 
/ an blacks. 

The instances of crime amo Y 
not appear to have 
among the whites. 

The opinion among the candid is, that in a moral 
point of view, they surpass the whites in the same 
walks of life, and that tley will compare with any 
class, Many are polite and affable, and neat and or- 
derly in their families. Towards the whites they are 
very respectful, and do not seem disposed to return 
evil for evil. Their conduct contrasis remarkably 
with gars. In their place of worship in Providence 
they invite white strangers to some of the best seats 
below. 

The colored people of this State are, on many ac- 
counts, very much oppressed. Rhode Island is still a 
slave State. By the Emancipation Act of 1784, all 
who were then in servitude were continued in that 
condition, so that from the time of their first introduc. 
tion into the Colony to the present moment, we have 
been holders of slaves. Besides this, our laws author- 
ize the oppressor to bring his viciims within our bor- 
and protect him in the possession of his property. 
We have one law which authorises Town Councils, for 
a willing sum, to grant licenses to white men to keep 
taverns, ale-houses, victualling-houses, cook-shops, &c. 


ng the colored people do 
been greater ia proportion than 


out the State, considering the nature of their employ- | gc, to retail wines and strong liquors ; but the colored 


ments, and generally their inferior accommodations 
where they meet with the whites, I think they will be 
found to compare favorably with the other inhabitants 
in this respect. xj 

There are among them Free-will Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, Calvinistic Baptists, Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians, and the proportion of each for Providence, is 
in the order here enumerated. 

Jn Newport about one-fifth part are professors of re- 
ligion, in Providence about one-sixth, say for the State 
one-eighth. This will be found to compare favorably 
with the whites, even independent of the inferior priv- 
ileges of the colored people. 

In- Newport they have a Sunday School of their own. 
In Providence the larger part meet by themselves for 
Sabbath School instruction. Most of the remainder in 
that city and elsewhere in the State, that attend, are 
connected with the schools fur whites, bat kept in dis- 
{tinct classes. if the plan had not been adopted, of es- 
tablishing separate schools, or of keeping the colored 
scholars in distinct classes, but all had met without 
distinction, on equal ground, and paius had been taken 
to repress the incipient symptoms of pride among the 
white children, on account of complexion, dress, prop- 
erty, &c., and the teachers had co-operated irrespect- 
ive of color, much more would have been gained for | 
christianity. In the various schools 3 vr 400 are in 
the practice of attending. Among them are several 
classes of adults, who seem desirous of coming to that 
light which is so little enjoyed by millions of their own 
color in this county. 

Till recently there have been no accommodations in 
Providence worthy the name, for them to attend com- 
mon schools. Throughout the State, with few excep- 
tions, they are excluded from schools where the whites 
attend. This is the case even in Newport, where in 
former times they attended indiscriminately, or nearly 
so. Some of the white teachers would be willing to 
receive colored scholars, but this would not be allowed 
by many of the white parents. A respectable white 
teacher, who applied for a room in Providence to teach 
colored peopte, in the evening, was refused on account 
of the object he had in view. Only about 115 or 120 
attended in Providence, where inquiry was made, and 
their attendance was very irregular. This is much 
less than the white scholars in proportion to the whole 
population. This difference may be attributed to the 
inferior accommodations, their peculiar employments, 
the distance some of them have to go, often passing 
several districts where the whites are admitted—the 
ignorance of parents, and among other things, from 
the fact that those employments that require much ed- 
weation are not opentothem. If any aim to obtain 
any advantages beyond a common school, they are 
obliged to leave the State to enjoy the privilege. This 
has been the case in a number of instances. Many of 
the scholars, at different schools, notwithstanding all | 
these embarassments, make good progress, so as to! 
compare favorably with scholars of superior advanta- 
ges. But it is supposed about one-half are unable to 
read. 

From various inquiries of teachers, agents of benev- 
olent societies, ministers, &c. respecting their compar- 
ative powers of mind, the universal opinion is, that 
they are naturally equal tothe whites. Some think 
that they appear better and succeed better without ed- 
ucation than the whites under similar circumstances. 

With the exception of some of depraved lives, anda 
| few others, some of whom are misinformed, or kept in 
awe by the families with whom they resice, they are} 

















long to various anti-slavery societies. It is easy to 


an is denied the privilege. If it is wise to authorize 
men, for a paltry sum, for the benefit of the town, to 
commit wholesale murder, by selling intoxicating 
drinks, the colored man should be encouraged as well 
asany other, An act exists for breaking up disorder- 
ly houses, if kept by negroes and mulattoes, and of 
puting such persons out to service, if found keeping 
such houses ; and another act respecting illegitimate 
children, which declares that no black, or colored, un- 
married woman that may have a child by a white man, 
shall be permitted to charge it upon him: one law en- 
couraging amalgamation and licentiousness, and anoth- 
er to desiroy the colored man’s property, if he conducts 
as bad as some white people! Another law recognizes 
the white stripling of 21 as a freeman, however weak 
in instinct, or vile in character, if possessed of a pit- 
tance of property, While the coleured man of intellect, 
moral character, and wealth, is denied the right. 

Besides these oppressions, a large part of our chil- 
dren are trained up to despise a negro, or ‘nigger,’ as 
they are called by way of réproach. Even professors 
of religion, to a great extent, act as if they did not 
think that the representatives of Africa were as wor- 
thy of our sympathies, prayers, friendship and love, as 
the other inhabitants of the world. Much of the inja- 
ry which colored people now experience, in this State, 
must be attributed to those who profess religion. The 
influence of such people, for good or evil, is known to 
be great. Let the church be right, and all would soon 
be right. But while a people, who profess to take 
Christ for their example, and to love God, and their 
neighbor as themselves, and to feel deeply for the hea- 
then in foreign lands, whom they have not seen, are 
indulging such feelings towards an unhappy race, 
among whom we dwell, (apon whose labor we all more 
or Jess subsist,) as are exhibited in many of our 
churches, where the colored man is driven away to 
soine remote part of a gallery in the house of God, not 
permitted to sit with them at the communion table, to 
walk the street, tu travel in the same carriage, or to 
associate in any place on an equality, or even to be 
buried near them, in that place where ail return to 
kindred dnst; while efforts are still made to dismiss 
them from our sight, by sending them to another con- 
tinent, and white people of all other parts of the world 
are permitted and encouraged to remain, how can we 
expect any beneficialchange? Besides all this, many 
among us, who profess to be called of God to the sa- 
cred work of the ministry, and whose daty it is to open 
their mouths for the dumb, and to plead the cause of 
the poor and needy, grant their influence, in various 
ways, to perpetuate this wicked state of things. 

But Lam exceeding the limits prescribed to myself. 
I close by observing, that in view of this sudject, every 
one that has a heart to feel, ought to exert himself to 
remove those evils which we deplore, that God may be 
honored, our perishing countrymen emancipated, the 
church delivered from her wretched delusion, the slave- 
holder made happy, and this State and Nation saved 
from the just judgments of an offended God. 

Yours respectfully, 
WM. DROWN, 


CONSCIENCE. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Sir—Will you pegnit me to remark upon one item 
in Mr. Bradburn’s letter? Speaking of the definitions 
given of conscience, at the Convention at Albany, he 
said, ‘Some said conscience was a creature of educa- 
tion.’ I think it is, somewhat. Thatis, our conscience 


much interested in the efforts making to emancipate | dictates according to our judgment or understanding 
their race from slavery. A considerable number be-!of a subject. 


Right is right, and wrong is wrong. 
Bat one’s mind may be so darkened and his heart so 


| discover that they have a peculiar regard for the abo- | perverse, that he may verily think he is doing God 
 litionists, and that they are fast losing their confidence | service, like Paul, when in fact he is opposing him ; 
jin those ministers and other professors of religion, who | therefore he may be as conscientious in pursuing the 


|do not espouse the cause of the miserable ones with 
; . ‘e 

| whom they are identified. 

While a very few are still in favor of colonization, 


} ticular families, perhaps, the great majority abhor it. 
| Many of them had made up their minds in regard to 
it before Mr. Garrison so fully unveiled to the nation 
its odious features. 
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pa temperate as the lower class of whites. The pre- 


perate asthe whites in general. 
| . 
| person is but seldom seen. 





ries were made, they had already established in Provi- 


dence various societies of this character. Some five} government’ and the woman’s rights question; but 
years since, a Temperance Society was formed, tend are subjects a ‘little stronger than I have been 
educated to’—and I do not feel fully clear just where 


| OF six 
containing about 200 membees, and it is thought the 


} that their occupations in intemperate families obiige | i 


Society for Mutual Relief’ was formed in 1828. They 
have also the ‘Young Men’s Union Matual Relief So-| ‘ 


| ciety,’ a Moral Reform Society, several Sewing Socie- | Sach, 1 am persuaded, is the anti slavery principle. 
ties, a Literary Society, aud a Debating Society. At} What a warlare is yet to be accomplished! But I 
Newport they have a ‘Union and Church Society,’ a | ust not touch upon this theme, for I shall intrade too 
‘Union Fund Society,’ a ‘Mite Society,’ and a « New- | far for an utter stranger; yet Ido not feel that you 
| port School Fand Society.’ In these various ways are such, as I ama constant reader of the Liberator, 
jand a friend of ail who are friends of the slave—and 


While white christians of Rhode Island have not,| May we not say of the slavebolder toe © would we not 
lnluek him (ow «bee worse slavery (to sin) of which 


they have raised a considerable sum at this place. 


it is believed, with much regularity, observed +}- 
monthly concert «f re—z~+ «vr staves, the colored peo- 


Ih 


i ple of Newport anc Providence have observed it tor a} //s sin the first grand ubject? that the hocor of our 
!God should be promoted by his repentance? Batt I 
Very few possess the advantages of mechanical] | #trude no farther, 


number of years. 


trades. They cannot gain admittance as apprentices 
in mechanics’ shops. Most are engaged in what are | 
called menial employments, and to do such things as | 
Few have a chance 





to rise above a barber or a couk. 


Notwithstanding these embarrassments,a number | Men’s A- S. Convention, held at Winthrop, an ac- 
Taken to- | count of the doings of which you will no doubt re- 


gether, it is estimated that they possess in Providence |ei¥e from some one who can give it better than I 


have accumulated considerable property. 


tothe amount of $50,000. 


tenements of their own, and sometimes find it very | 


dificult to procure them on account of the prejudice | monwealth against slavery. 
| existing ugainst thein—many disliking to have a col-| what he knew about it from his own personal knowl 


or.d family occupy a house near them, even in the | ec 


wrong as the right. 
instructing into the Truth of Ged ; that is, we should 
first seek to know what is ¢retk and consequent duty, 
or pretend to be, on account of their siteation in par-|and not think this or that to be truth or duty, merely 


number would have been much larger, had it not been | '0 


The + Providence African | to find the truth, for I think in both we have heretofore 
been much in the dark. 


Some of them live very | ©#0- 
comiortable and happy, but the larger part are much | ¢®t from nearly all parts of the State, and some from 
straightened in their circumstances, and many live | Other states, among whom were Messrs. H. B. Stan- 
| miserably. About two-thirds of the families have no} on, of N. Y. and Rev. Mr. Taylor, late of Georgia, 


Of course our consciences need 


because we feel conscientious in the pursuit of it; be- 


cause, as I conceive, we may be conscientious in an 
error. 
|} of another, bat we may endeavor to instruct him. I 


True, no one has a right to bind the conscience 


Through the State at large, they are thought to be} think this matter of conscience should be well under- 
stood. 


‘Truth is one and always the same. Guilt 


| vailing opinion in Providence is, Uiat they are as tem. | and innocence depend upon motive and belief-—not so 
A drunken colored | tight and wrong.’ 

needs a little analyzing 
| Ju regard to benevclent operations, it may be said, right does not make it so; else many a slaveholder, 
| that the colored people, for the want of practice, donot | perhaps, may be right and innocent. I merely throw 
| so readily combine their efforts to accomplish import-| ut these hints, that a more able pen may decide the 
ant objects, as the whites. However, when the inqui- | strife upon the right principles. 


This sentiment, it appears to me, 
Our belicving a thing to be 


I should like to say something upon the no-human 


make a stand as a first principle. But I feel much 
nterested in their discussion, and am pondering thein 


My principle now is, to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.’ 


eis the victim? Yes, verily ; is not the abolition of 


Yours for truth and humanity, 
CELIA. 





Yesterday and day before, I attended the Young 


There was a goodly number cf delegates pres- 


ho of course was a competent witness for the com- 
He told us something of 


ige, especially in answer ‘o questions put to him by 
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culties attending the anti-s} 
necessary to say any thing 
Tesolves on politica 
ae feature, viz: a sentence den, 
the duty of every individual, y 

to the ballot-box and Vote 
‘pram feature in the resolv: 
)8Y, Soon after the resoly 
; liscussion, one individu 
his reasons why he c 
Present form ; becans. 
scienuions scruples of 


avery Cer prise => 
i ‘ Of bim as a « h 
action, had each Peake, 
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ak, 


eS Were taken s } 
al objected oi, : 
ould not VoLe fo Seg, dn 
€ they we 

some 
Slave. Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Win 
amendment, which would have ~~ 
bat it was thrown oy. a Fetito 


the morning, Mr Cudding 


< and Oth, 
amendment. It was Proposed to tay ers 0 
ing the roll. This also WAS oppos © Ue Vote 
withdrawn, The resoly. ned, and thy 


¢ es Were ‘ 
jorily, only two Voting Passed by aly 


IN the nee * 4 lay 
; . BAative, ¢ 
not vote at ali. There seemed . CF 2 
Sensitiveness on the woman ‘one wie Io ig 
S00 


Convention was organized, 
er, moved that aij Senilemen pp, 
fundamental principles of ai on % 
take part in its doings. oi 
amendment, that ; ° 
American te rete PFESER, whe tea 
thi © Wrong, and why 
any thing for its abolition, be invites who i 
the discussions of the Convention. “i vi, 
warmly opposed the amendmen, sve Pte 
course, carried the day ; but, before a . 
T thought we had ZONE too fast, for es 
part of the doings of the Convent . $21 "ety ithe 
funds for the state Society, and ge 72,10 coy 
of the Convention ; and J feared, ne ee 
seal up the unproductiye Poa IM OU age 
had also shut up the ric kere 
As T had not seen the least demons 
of the women, nor yet on the os 
rights, men (if any were Present.) to 1 od 
| the bounds of the strictest Propriety nt ~ 
| one would move a reconsideration of th ‘ 
| thus give the women present an eons 
{in their ‘appropriate sphere, 
or their husbands’ money to 
there was siill another d 
it was thought best, | SUppose, to keen the 4 
and give the ladies a Polite invitatic Mote. 
| money in over the wall 
this a ridiculous des: Tiption of part of the 
the Convention. So jx is, but not ep a 
conduct of the body really appeared to me " . 
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Yours in behalf of down trodden humanity 
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Wayne, Me. October 3, 


NEW SOCIE 
Broruer Garrison: 

I send you the following for Your paper, ¢ 
other disposal you may see fit. 

On last Monday evening, afier a Teetn 
Pettibone, was formed the ‘Sutton Anti-Slavery 8 
ciety,’ auxiliary to the Massachus tts A 
Society. We have adopted the usual Copy 


TY IN SUTTON 
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re from My] 
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uw 


and the following individuals compose our board 
officers : John MecLallen, President. Hy race Huichig 
son, Palmer Marble, and Charles King, Vice Pros 
dents; Horatio Slocom), Secretary; and 1 
Treasurer, 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Pet 
borne, were passed without dissent. 


uther Hal) 


Resolved, That we detest and abhor. as ihe mp 
nefarious of traftics, the internal slave trade, y " 
now carried on between the states; attended asi 
by most of the cruelties of the foreign Slave ine 
and by which more than one hundred and gps 
thousand human beings are annually borne {tom tos 
homes, and driven like beasts to a southern mare 
and that it is the duty of every freeman in the up 
to lift up his voice against, and cease not w peti 
Congress to put forth the same means tostop this, 
mous traffic which crushed the African slave ita 

Resolved, That the friends of the slave here tay 
right confidently to expect from the christian pulp 
hearty advocacy of universal emancipation, 

Resulved, That our hope of the immediae gf 
bloodless abolition of slavery is in God alone, whe 
enlighten and sanctify the hearts of men; and ty 
is oor duty, in our closet, family and social pram 
to make this a subject of fervent supplication. 

Resolved, That while we have a heart to pv 
tongue to plead, and a hand to toil, we will, by 
help of God, subserve the cause of holy {reed 

Resolved, That the people of this state ough 
petition the next Legislature to memorialize tie 
tional Congress, in its legislative capacity, wa 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, and the ae 
nal slave trade, now carried on in that Distne w 
between the states. 

Resolved, That slavery, in all circumstances, #4 
jsin. That the cause of anti-slavery is the caw 
universal philanthropy, and that as abolitionss® 
have nothing to do with each other's religious aolp 
litical sentiments ; and that we cordially invite @ 
of all creeds, caste and standing in society, (oa 
with us in this noble and philanthropic cause 





This is the first effort ever made with us fu & 
formation of an Anti-Slavery Society in thisiows,w 
the first time any of the agents of the Stale Sem 
have been permitted to lecture in the meeungi® 
or vestry of the first society here. The latier # 
was opened to Mr. Pettiborae, and probably #* 
hereafter, whenever the friends of the slave wisi 
Our society now numbers forty or filly meme 
And this number might soon be doubled bys 
effort. 
May God bless your efforts for the slave, am 
wipe this darkest stain on us a political body, ¥# 
and remove forever this sin, which more to 
thing —than every thing else, destroys the v1") s 
cramps the influence of the American Church. 

Though a stranger, | am yours, 
in the cause o! humanily, 
H. HUTCHINSON, Acting Sectets). 
WRENTHAM ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


1839 


W rentnam, Det. Bt) 
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Mr. Garrison : 

Sir—Ata meeting of the Wrentham A 
Society, held at William Cowel’s, the following 1” 
lutions were unanimously adopted. Please givetie® 
an early insertion in the Liberator. 

1. Resolved, That we have full confidence 8" 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts 4°" 
ty, and pledge ourselves to contribute t0 — 


nti-Slavet 











e hamanitt, 8 
2. That in promoting the cause of ham 
‘ \ _ »a] opinivhs 
recognize ho man's religious or poutical % seas 
3. That we protest agaist any aud ali penta 
render the anti-slavery organization poner * wee 
designs of political demagogues, oF condusi® 
wishes of bigote:| and aspiring sec ——" countenast 
4. That we consider ao deserving the Ce 


apa support of all genuine abolitionists, We 
of the Norfolk Couaty A. 8. Society, ann” 
privileges of membership and the right ol te 
persons who agree to its constitution and suv’ 
its funas. ew 
5. That’ those individuals who have become’ 
bers of the Massachusetts Abolition Soe ai 
auxiliaries, cannot with jusuce oF remaoneg oY 
the regalar meetings of the Massachusells ”” 
very Society, or its auxiliaries; and pa cas 
proceedings and transactions of those me mM xiliati 
Massachusetts Abolition Society, oF lM = <a 
who voted at the last quarterly meeting o! ye Mass 
County A. S. Society, whichis auxiliary 10! eaicty 9 
chusetts A. S. Society, as intrusive and deroga*: 
the constitution of our County Bocwny- tion 
6. That we will give no place by suije , rive ost 
y atiempt to Gey yd 
jun pose oa them @ you’ 


embership '° os 
ge ol ac 
brass or 1 
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meme 
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for an hour, to those who ma 
members of their nights oF} 
bondage. ‘ 
7. That we consider the right of mem™ 
Anti-Slavery Society, without the —_ 
and voting at its meetings, as @ semaine 
ling cymbal. 

8. That whereas, the 
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projectors and manage? 
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mnen. 
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the ‘ peculiar 
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j severe rebuke ¢ 
rtial justice. 
' Resolved, Thi 
nd his assuciates, 
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same street. At Newport they are more comfortably 
situated, possessing 26 houses, some of them commo- 
dious. At Bristol 12 houses and lots are owned by 
them. In Warwick 13 families have taxable property 
amounting to $10,000. 

Atthe Asylum in Providence there were 8 colored 
persons, and these were represented by the keeper as 
well behaved as the other inmates. At Newport 13} 
were in the Asylum. At these places the peers 
is larger than of whites. On the contrary, in some 
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Hathaway of Bloomfield, in a most elogueut manner, 
advocaied the first resolution presented by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, the purport of which was, 
that the fundamental principles of our enterprise lie at 
the foundation of all good government, and conse- 
quently of God's moral government of the universe, 
and that all who oppose them, as far as their influence 
go, would cut the universe adrift from the government 
H. B. Stanton spoke to three resolves 
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ynmitiee reported as follows, and 


ed were unanimously chosen offi- 


ensuing year. 

Groton, President; Luther 
President; Dr. Harris Cowdry, 
ih Bartlett, Concord, Treasur- 
George Mansfield, Lowell ; 
iam; Nahum Harwood, Liule- 
Rteading ; J. Parker, Holliston ; 
Albert Sweetser, South Read- 


Boxborough; Nath’l. Saow, 


ut half past 1 P. M. 


adjournment. The business com- 
jullowing resolations, which, al- 
is gentlemen, were adopted. 
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TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
We call theatrention of all whom it may concern to 
It was written, we believe, by the 





|might have been expected, even at an earlier date :— 
and were we not too well acquainted with hes disposition, 
we could indulge the hope that he might profit by the {editor of Zion's Hereld, but is admirably adapted 
lesson which experience ts now teaching kim. 


ithe fullowing. 


Luniy lour present circumstances, 
MONEY WANTED 
We do not wish to hire this mon- 


Of the ‘Massachusetts Aboiiionist,’ Mr. 
also says 

| « We hail the appearance ef this work with peculiar * 
lsatistaciion. It will meet the views and wishes vag Whisieiae Tamang 
arge proportion of friends of immediate emancipation. jey. as we cannot afford to pry the interest. Nor do 
who have been disgusted, and measurably alienated) — ae for the disi ; 

j{roin an active participation in the great and impor- | ¥° wish to Sorrum it, for the disipline says, ‘we are 
tant relormation, by the wild and absurd theortes in-/ potto borrow, without a prospect of paying.’ Nor do 

| termingle d with the discussions of the subject, m the) ‘ 

jcolumns of the Liberator.’ 

| In conclusion, we will add, that it is the ——— 
vichon of our heart, that the ‘absu heores above; . : > : 

\ referred to, Fate Pate iaaee Ras ah the anti-slavery | scribers to pay us two thousand dollars which are due 
cause in Massachusetts, than all its professed enemes | us for the paper. We 

} could do from now ull doom’s day. 


Wanted immediately, two 


we wish to Legit, ‘for to beg we are ashamed’ 


Weil, then, to come to the point, we want our sub- 


We want it for many reasons. 
want tt, 


MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. Ist. Because the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
| Ma. Eprron:—I wish to correct a misstatement | 
which appeared in your paper of the 27th of Sept. In | 
an article, headed, ‘ Voting against right and justice,’ 
it was stated that at the meeting of the Norfolk Co. | 

Anti-Slavery Society, ‘the Rev. Silas Ripley, of Fox- 

boro’, declared that be was about to vote to exclude | °° 
the women merely on constitutional grounds, but con-| Teour subscribers we respectfully say, shall we 
trary to his «own convictions of right and justice.’ | have the money ? We very much need it. If each who 
| What were the motives of the writer who attributes 
such a declaration to me, I have no means of knowing ; lis settled. ‘We pause for # reply.’ 
but this 1 may say, he has misrepiesented my lan-} 


2d To pay our hands. 

3d. To pay the paper-maker. 
4th. 
oth. Because our subscribers will feel happy to pay 


3ecause it is due to us. 


(We are to rejoice at each other’s happiness.) 


owes for the paper will pay immediately, the quesiion 


; - We beg our subscribers, who are in arrears, to re- 
} guage, and given a false view of my sentiments, as | 


expressed by myself at the meeting. It is true that J member that we have to meet our bills for paper, 
said my vote would be given sulely ‘on constitutional | printing, &c. To fulfil our obligations 
' ad ' 
'grounds,’ but that | added what is attributed to me in | 


we must receive what is due from each subseriber,— 
I said, ‘that so| 


every month. 


> s ‘Je allad oe - : rue 4 a es iad 
j the article alluded to, is not correct. {and we want it when it is due. It is unjust to withhold 


ard ry rat m respecting the rights of fe- | x 
| Se a6 my prieate apeneen feep od | the hire of the laborer, and thus add to the embarrass- 
males, and the propriety of their acting in public mest. hict 4 

ents Pcess qd ang « spap 
ings, was concerned, I could very willingly admit ments which necessarily hang around a Dewspaper 


them to a participation in the business of that meeting ; | Concern. 


| 
|but, believing as I did, that the constitution did not The following is an extract of a letter from the Post 
contemplate their admission, | must vote against it.” | Master General, addressed to C. B. Peckham, of New- 
T} . q enh ne ! am Ww rs } 

This is whatl said, and this [am willing should 8° | port, RL 


to If 1] am wrong, I am willing to be} : 
t ht ir * } ‘Post Masters may enclose the money in a letter to 
set right. 
{the 


. yublisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription 
But to misrepresent my senuments, if | I P paper, to pay th sath 
any ‘of athird person, and frank the letter if written by 
' | himself ; bat if the letter be written by another per- 
good, ui 
'son, the Post Master cannot frank it.’ 


the world. 
Any person is welcome to do it, and I will 


out 


} not complain. 
it does pot injure me, certainly can do no one else 


One word in relation to the admission into the col- 
umops of the Liberator of the article of which this is a 


correction, and I have done. From the oper iD | be convinced before long of the uiter uselessness (not 
which it was published, I conclude that ‘J.’ was the | |, say perniciousness) of the laws against the foreign 
He and myself had, not) traffic in slaves, while slavery itself, the prolific source 
\ of the horrid business, is permitted to exist. Common 
at Wrentham, and as nearas [can recollect, almost | 0.6 would have tanght them this lesson in advance 
. } of all legislation upon the subject, if they bad not been 
some plausibility in your reasoning, bat I think you] ))i,4eq by cupidity and avarice. To attempt to ac- 
carry you magnanimity too far. Now, though J do} ouire a character for humanity by denouncing the for- 
» ol ‘7? - er ¢ ro on or.) . : Re P 

whence that ‘J.’ was under any obligation to under-| ion slave-trade as piracy, while we are holding mil- 
take my defence, yet I do not think it would have|)ion. of our fellow-creatures in bondage, is the very 
heen car ‘ ‘ one itv p," “he he | p ; i 
been carrying his ‘magnanimity too far, if he b " ine plus ultra of audacious folly and hypocrisy. As if 
at least mentioned to the writer of the article alluded|. oo aiiok, that held slaves, and traded in human flesh 








Tue Stave Trape. The people of this country will 


|acting editor at the time. 
long since, a free conversation on the subject in debate 


his last words tome were, ‘1 acknowledge there is/ 





Bexsaurxn Loyvpy. By an &rtiele in another part of 
this paper, it will be seen that the colored people of 
Philadelphia are making arrangements for a public 
eulogy upon the life and character of this departed 
philanthropist. This is as it should be. The people 
of color throughout the United States owe much to his 
persevering and indefatigable Jab. rs, and it is meet 
ihat they should make a public demonstration of their 
feelings in view of his death. The abolitionists of Il- 
linois are sensible that they have sustained a great 
loss in bis demise. At the annual meeting of the La 
Salle County A. S. Society, on the 4th alt. the Rev. J. 
H. Dickey addressed the mecting, giving a brief nar- 
ration of the priveipal scenes iu the hfe of Mr. Luyoy, 
in reference 10 the cause of emancipation, showing in 
the clearest light what a vast amount of good may be 
done, with a warm heart and persevering hand, al- 
though beset with discouragements at almost every 
step. The thanks of the Society were presented to 
Mr. Dickey for his address, accompanied by a request 
that he would write it out for publication in the Genius 
of Universal Emaacipation. The following resolu- 
tions were also adopted at the same mecting.— 3. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to drafta 
resolution expressive of the high regard in which the 
labors of the lae BENJAMIN LUNDY, in the cause 
of the oppressed and ‘down-trodden,’ were held by 
this Society—to be published in the Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation, Elder Thomas Powell and Rev. G. 
W. Elliott, were nominated and appointed said com- 
mittee. 

Resoived, That we recommend to the State Society, 
at their next annua! meeting, to take measures to con- 
tinue the paper, recently published by the late Bensa- 
min Lunpy, under such name as they shall deem best; 
and that the delegates of this society be requested to 
present and urge this at that meeting. 

Rev. Mr. Prerront. It is generally supposed by 
those who are not familiar with all the facts in the 
case, that Mr. Pierpont has actually been dismissed 
from his chureh and society. This impression, how- 
ever, is erroneous. A small majority of the pew-hold- 
ers have requested him to aska dismission, but he 
has declined doing so, and offered to unite in calling a 
mutual council, before which they can bring their char- 
ges, and try the issue. The letter of Mr. Pierpont, in 
which he makes this proposition, is manly and fear- 
less in its tone. We shall publish it next week. The 
Mercantile Journal of Tuesday contains the folluw- 
ing paragraph, which will show the present attitude of 
the parties.—s. 

Last evening, the Committee to whom the letter 
was commitied, made areport, which was signed by 
three of the committee, a majority, in which they de- 
cline Mr. P.’s proposition to refer the whole matter to 
acouncil—specify the offences which he has commut- 
Wied, which are numerous, and some of them of long 
standing—as his artillery election sermon, his publica- 
tion of school books, his speech at the Saratoga Tem- 
perance Convention, his exertions in favor of the abo- | 
littion of imprisonment for debt, &c. &c.—and conclu- 
ded with a resolution that he be dismissed from the 
society. The meeting adjourned for four weeks—at 
which adjourned meeting, some definite action will 
probably be had on the report. 

It is singular that these numerous and heinous offen- 
ces were passed over, with indulgence, until he wrote 
his famous memorial to the Legislature for the suppres- 
ston of tippling shops—and that the hostility to bim took 
a tangible form atthat ime—and has since been in- 





TIMELY WARNING! : 


‘ Fee, faw, fum! 
T smell the blcod of an Engtishman!? 


We cut the following paragraph from the Haverhill 
Gazette. The sagacity and forethought of the editor 
are cettainly very remarkable! The readers of the 
Liberator must be on their guard, or friend Garrison 
will have them all ‘transferred’ to Van Buren before 
they are aware of it! Thanks to the prophetic ken of 
the editor of the Gazette, they are warned! Listen to 
his sage augury! 

A Sympton. We suspect Mr. Garrison, and the 
managers of the Liberator, are about to transfer that 
portion of the anti-slavery party who still adhere to 
them, over to Martin Van-Buren. The last Liberator 
contains an account of Mr. Van Buren’s parchasing 
two colored children, who were about to be sold to a 
slaver, and presenting them to their mother, who ac- 
cording to the story, travelled a long distance, when 
he was in New York, to see and thank her benefac- 
tor. This story was doubtless manufactured for the 
occasion, aud is sent out as a kind of pioneer balloon, 
jto try the current; and if this gull trap is preity ea- 
| gerly caught at by the abolitionists, the great balloon 
itself is to start off in the same direction. Sach kind 
of articles were often published in the Free Press, be- 
fore Mr. Hallet sold the anti-masonic party to Jack- 
son. Now we have too good an opinion of the aboli- 
| tionists In general, to believe they can be so transfer- 
red. Mr. Hallett’s experiment was a total failure. 
To be sure he secured the clerkship of a committee of 
Congress to himself, at eight or ten dollars a day, but 
most of the party shook him off as he made the 
plunge ; they saw the object and refused to be trans- 
ferred tike cattle in the market. Now Mr. Garrison 
is no human government man, and does not vote at 
all, but he tells bis readers that if they vote, (as he 
knows most of them will) they must vote for the slave. 
From the ab..ve we infer, that the next thing will be 
to tell them if they vote, to vote for Mr. Van Buren. 
|Our abolition friends can judge by the doings in New 
| Hampshire, what they may expect from Van Buren 
legislators. They know full well that he has in real- 
ity sold himself to southern measures, and that any 
encouragement now held out to them, is only a part 
of the machinery, with which he is to carry the North, 
and they will never be made a part of that machinery. 

It may afford some slight consolation to the editor 
of the Gazette, whose imagination seems to have 
{overleaped his common sense, to learn that the para- 
| graph which has so much excited his fears was select- 
ed for the Liberator by Mr. Garrison, for the purpose 
of accompanying it with remarks exposing the hypoc- 
risy of Mr. Van Buren, in pretending to be a friend of 
liberty! In his absence, it was inserted without com- 
ment, on the last page, among a lot of miscellaneous 
articles. But where are the eyes of the Haverhill 
prophet, that he has not yet made the discovery that 
Mr. Garrison is about to trarsfer the abolitionists to 
Mr. Clay? Not long since, he published in the Liber- 
ator, without comment, a paragraph giving an account 
of one of Mr. Clay’s slaves, who loved his master so 
well, and was treated so kindly, that he would not take 
his liberty, as he might have done, under the protec- 
tion of Queen Victoria! The Gazette, it seems, did not 
see that paragraph, which was published under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances with the one about Mr. 
Van Buren. The fact is, the editor of that paper, al- 
though a professed abolitionist, (and, we believe, a 
friend of the new organization,) is already ‘ transfer- 
red’ to the whig party, and probably to Mr. Clay. The 
anxiety of such a man to preserve the integrity of the 


| 








“ sincerely thank the M wor 
j ksburg for arresting our Massa- 
id for aiding in restoring the 
upped; and that we ask them to 
wie 


humane feelings by co-oper- 
the liberty of two and a half 


i 


to what my views actually were, relative to the sub- 
jject. It might have prevented the publication of that 
| article, and obviated the necessity of a reply. 

Yours respecifully, S. RIPLEY. 


Foxboro’, Oct. 8, 1539. 


| upon its own soil, was too far elevated in the scale of 
' morality to countenance the foreign trafic! And as 
jif it were possible for such a nation to prohibit that 
| traffic vupon any other than selfish and pecuniary con- 
j siderations! What would be said if a company of dis- 


creased by the active exertions and energies of men 
who do not worship in his society-—but who are deeply 
interested in the irafiic in ardent spirit! 


anti-slavery ranks will no doubt be fully appreciated. 
J. 
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proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
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THER BOUTELL, Sec’y. pro tem. 


R THE OTHER SIDE,’ 
as you will see,is in 
» which you quoted in the Liberator 
rom Zion’s Watchman. This reply 
the same number of the Watchman 
the article you quoted; and as you 
de, | hope you will have the justice 
which follows 
LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 


1839. 
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ety body knows who knows any thing about 


s made 


exe se 


at are 


ATE un 


sorrespondent says, ‘exclusiveness 
ay.’ And, pray, who is it that is 
“Uy assmliag their brethren in language like 
re schismatics—vou are fac- 
‘act for the slave unless you act 
wt have a new society—you shall 
yourselves in this maffer—we 
war with you—we will ridicule 
‘—we will denounce you as a clerical fac- 

_ es compel you to act with us, or not act at all.’ 
h language as this but this same Wil- 
nsen, and a few who act with him? 
come to pass that about every anti- 
he nation has come out directly or 

t this conduct in some of the old so- 
f instance, at the following, from the 
the present anti-slavery enterprise, the old 
wer of Mr. Garrison’s abolitionism, in 

1 wih whom Mr. G. began his anti-slavery 
his Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
reterring tothe Mass. Abolition Society, 





; 

















7 Society has recently been organized, in Mas- 
ge.) Water the above name. It is composed, in 
Strongest and most efficient advocates of 

cae "ancipation in the state. Many of these 
hour Wearied and disgusted with the erratic and 
_.._» Course of the * Liberator,’ as well as the 
*y of a large portion of the old society to the 





~ Ot its edttor; and a separate organizaticn 
¢ neequence 
. sith hg Seen peined, in viewing the whimsi- 
W ‘Yetlecting conduct of our old friend, Garri- 
While Inhar = * 
“Sorting ardently, and in a high degree 
for the promotion of our sacred cause, 





‘ssfully, 


| Reman. As we were not in the mecting at the | tillers and rum-sellers should affect to be conscientious- 
| tiene when Mr. Ripley made the remarks, which it) /y opposed to the importation of ardent spirits? Would 
jseems our correspondent misunderstood, we had no) not the whole world scoff at their brazen impudence 
| means of knowing whether he was correctly reported | and hypocrisy? The claim of men to be regarded as 
| or not. We chose, therefore, to let our correspondent! conscientious under such circumstances is not a whit 
{give his version of the matter, well knowing that, if) more preposterous than that of the American people 
| he was wrong, Mr. Ripley could easily set him right./to be considered as sincerely opposed to the foreign 
\ He will readily acquit us of any intention to do him} slave trade, while they cherish the monster SLAVERY 
injustice, while we very cheerfully give place to his|as a humane and justifiable institauon. These re- 
correction.—J. jmarks have been occasioned by the fullowing state- 
}ments. which are copied from a letter to the editors of 
‘the Journal of Commerce, dated Havana, Sept, 24: 

j Brornen Garrison : { The Hound, of Baltimore, has sailed under the 
| I hasten to transmit for the Liberator, the outlines | American flag for Africa. The Nymph of ditto, is fit- 
) of a disgraceful scene that occurred, a few days since, {ting out. The Cutter Cambell is nearly ready—all go 
lat the Rail Road Depot in Lynn, which savors strong: | wader the American tlag and a captains, 
lly of witch times, when ‘crying out against a man,’ } The captain of Ake latter arrived hate em ane moath 
{ MEAS, ; /since, in the brig Morris Cooper, of Philadelphia, 
jas it was termed, was followed with almost instant! which I heard say Janded 485 negroes on the coast of 
death, upon the unoflending victim ; and, indeed, I)this Island. He was formerly mate of the Morris 
‘doubt whether the good poople of the orderly city of | Cooper; his protection says he is a native American 
Salem have entirely recovered trom the prejudices of | oThe brig Union, of New York, is almost ready for 
that barbarous age. The facts are as follows: | sea for the above business. 

On the afternoon of the 12th inst. as the 4 o'clock; So you see that our three principal cities are driv- 
{train from Salem to Boston was stopping at the Lynn ing ner “3 py we Bren. cpr hep 
Rupe, o qeepectable cltern of tis tame puoiness a saa pe in a the yrecng and paper, of pe the 
| ticket, and took his seat in one of the cars ; immediate- } conclusion is that you Yankees are interested ; and it 
i ly afier which, at the request of the passengers in the \is but too true, I could name some of them, if it was 
/same car, who ‘cried out against him, ‘ Potter the con-| needed, who are outward by [outwardly ?] Abolition- 
} ductor,’ with the assistance of one of the ‘brakemen,’ | !5!s- ; ; 
jrepaired to the spot, and ordered the gentleman out. | Will not the editors of the Journal of Commerce in- 

they seized him and forei-| duce their correspondent to name some of the miscre- 

: kicking him after he ‘ants to which he alludes, that the public may know to 
when the | What school of abolition they belong—whether to that 
next train came up from Salem, he took a seat ina of the * fanatics’ and ‘incendiaries,’ who advocate 
}car in which was no person but himself. This. how- | immediate emancipation, or to that of the bitter ~ 
ever, would not satisfy the Christians. (!) He was told | unrelenting opponents of that ss who are as 
/that he could not ride in thatear! The conductor had | much opposed to slavery as any body —that a> af 
received bis orders trom Mr. Chase, and they must be | litionists ‘ outwardly,’ bun inwardly ‘ravening wolves, 
}who are ever ready to connive at mobs to put down 
’ Thenames! Give us the names!—s. 


A DREADFUL CASE OF COLOR-PHOBIA! 


| Upon his refusal to comply, 
bly dragged him from the car, 
}was out. Determined to give it a fair trial, 


| from the gnawings of a guilty conscience, and fearing | 


*s1 he might have what is generally considered ‘ jus- ies ; 
jlo Re shige Re : s ) J**) made application, some time since, to the American 


is an impertinent feilow, for venturing so far out of bis 
‘appropriate sphere’ as to make himself merry over 
the division in the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, the following paragraph from his paper of Monday | 
contains one important truth, viz: that the Society was 
unable to elect officers at its late annual meeting ; and we 


Pa., gives the following facts respecting Elliot Cres- 
son’s career in England, derived, it will be perceived, 
from an authentic source.—4J. 

‘Rev. Mr. West of this place was formerly a preach- 


er in Edinburgh, and was the first man who introda- 
ced that quasi quaker and pseudo-philanthropist, Elliot 





will add another, that it stands adjourned to Wednes- 
day next, at which time we hope every member who is 
opposed to making it virtually auxiliary to the mew or} 
ganization, and placing it under clerical tutors and | 
governors, will make her appearance, fully determined 
to prevent such a catastrophe, if possible.—. 


Tae Sriir in THe Femare Anti-Siavery Socrery, 

of this city, we are grieved to learn, is likely to be 

productive of mnch jangling and discord among the 

youthfal and elderly matrons and maidens who com- 
pose that distinguished body of petticoat agitators — 

They seem only to agitate themselves, instead of that 

‘abominable abomination,’ the system of slavery — 
Resistance and non-resistance, government and no- 

government, old organization and new organization, 

and various other ‘exciting topics,’ too numerous to 
be enumerated in a short paragraph, distract the coun- 
sels, and play the old cat with the nerves of whe yuud 

gentlewomen, who love the oppressed and hate the op- 

ressor, and who have, for so long a period, spared 

neither lungs nor shoe-leather in the cagse that was 

nearest their hearts. So wide and un-come-together- 

able is the breach in this society of human sisters, that 

at their annual meeting, held sometime last week, we 

are told they got into such a mad-cap contention as to} 
te unable to elect officers for the coming year, the 
business which brought them together. although they | 
prolonged their session until a very late hour, when, | 
on account of the thermometer’s rising to fever heat, 
they were actually compelled to adjourn, hasten home, 
and coul off with a dish of Valeriantea, If this state 
of things continues much longer, the cause of ‘chatels 
personal’ will suffer, and the price of the soothing 
herb will materially advance. 








THE KIDNAPPERS AND THEIR VICTIMS. 

The following is from the Massachusetts Spy of 
Wednesday : 

Tue Kipnarrep Boys are now both returned to their 





Cresson, to the good people of thatcity. With British 
philanthropist» generally he then supposed that the 


| Goronization scheme which Cresson advocated originat- 


ed in motives of benevolence and was intended to de- 
stroy slavery. By his mendacious pretensions, Cres- 
son had succeeded in collecting about one handred 
guineas in the city of Edinburgh, previous to Mr. 
Garrison’s arrival in Ergland. Mr. West gave mea 
most graphic description of the efivct upon the British 
public of Mr. Garrison’s exposure of Uresson’s men- 
dacity, and ihe iniquitous character of the scheme he 
was attempting to foist upon the philanthropists of 
that land. It was like the uncapping of Etna among 
them, said Mr. West, and though Cresson labored 
hard to produce the conviction that Mr. Garrison was 
unworthy of confidence, a man without character or 
influence at home, two weeks had not gone by before 
Cresson left Edinburgh in disgrace, and was soon 
compelled to abandon altogether the country whose 
philanthropy he had attempted to cheat, leaving be- 
hind him a name as infamous for dishonesty as any 
recorded on the Newgate calender. Yet this same 
man is now traversing New England, a volunteer 
friend to the missionary enterprise, and is again at his 
old tricks of obtaining money under false pretences! 
Betier men than he have lingered out their days ina 
penitentiary, or expiated their offences in the pillory. 
How long the moral sense of the community will 
suffer his gross impositions, I eannot tell, bat when 


isuch men are countenanced in their impositions, it 


may very naturally be inferred that honesty is at a 
discount, or that credulity has usurped the throne of 
common sense. I have met with many honest coloni- 
zationists in my day, but I never suspected that Elliot 
Cresson was one. 





Uneasiness Amonea Porrricians. The resolutions 
passed at our last Anniversary have occasioned much 
uneasiness among politicians. Party-men think it 
very presumptous for Abolitionists to resolve not to 
throw away their votes on every sycophantic candi- 
date, that may choose toclaim them. Democratic ed- 


friends and their homes. Major Brown of Lunen- | jrors, particularly, are quite out of patience. Only to 
burg, the agent sent on by Governor Everett, under | think. that without once caring for the mighty inter- 
the authority of the resolve of the last legislature, was lests of ‘ democracy,’ we shoukl dare to say that Mar- 


| tice doné him,’ took with him the ‘ posse comitatus ’ 
jof his order-loving city, expecting, as he said, to * find 
a mob’ at Lynn; butto his utter astonishment, all 
| wee quiet and peaceable as usual! A chivalrous man, 
jindeed ! 


‘The king of France, with 40,000 men, 


| Marched up the hill, and then marched down again? | 


What has since become of his life-guard, Iam una- 
{ble to say, bat the probability is, they are actively en- 
gaged in their Quixotic expedition by way of keeping 
good order, and preventing lynching outsede of the cars 
jat least. The case will be contested legally, when 


{the whole subject will be fairly brought before the 
} 





public, 
Lynn, Oct. 15th. 


| tees VOICE FROM THE COLORED PEO- 
PLE OF NEW BEDFORD. 
New Beprorp, Oct. 11th, 1839. 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 
Ata large and respectable meeting of the people of 
color, held in this town last evening, the following res- 





| 
! 
jolutions were unanimously adopted : 
| 


Resolved, That we sincerely believe, that the course 
now being pursued by certain persons in this State, in 
regard to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
in introducing into antisiavery meetings, subjects for- 
eign to the cause of the slave, has a direct tendency to 
i cripple the efforts of a large portion of the true friends 
jee the slave, and clog the whedls of the abolition car, 
and deserves and wili meet a stern rebuke from the 
| true friends of the slave every where, and more espe- 
| cially from us, the colored people of Bristol County. 
| Resolved, That it becomes the true friends of the 
| slave im this county, to come forward bokily to the res- 
jcue, and show at the approaching convention, to be 
held at Fall River, that sectarianism and disorganiza- 
}tion have not as yet seduced us from our duty to the 
| cause of the slave. 
} Voted, That a copy of the above be forwarded to 
the Convention at Fail River, and to the Liberator. 
With respect, &c. yours for the cause, 


NATHANIEL A. BORDEN. 
GEORGETOWN FEMALE A. S. SOCIETY. 
Geoxcetown, October 9th, 1839. 
| Atalate meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery So- 
| ciety of this town, after the ladies had expressed their 
| Views pretty fully on the merits and proceedings o! 
| the new organization, we came to the conclusion, that 
jthe ot, and tried platform was broad enough, and 
| strong enough, to sustain in good standing, all the trae 
lovers of liberty and equal rights ; therefure, 

1. Resolved, That we have full confidence in the 
Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and from the heart, bid them God speed. 

5. Resolved, That what fands we may be enabled to 
collect, be transmitted to the care and use of said so- 
ciety. 

3. Resolved, That a copy of these resolations be sent 
to the Liberator for publication. , 

DEBORAH P. PALMER, Cor. Ser. 





| Colonization Society, for colored emigrants to be sent 
jto British Guiana, as laborers. The wages oflered, 
| were eight dollars per month, and some perquisites in 
jaddition. Judge Wilkeson, the General Agent, in re- 
| plying to this application, claims for the Colonization 
| Suciety too high a regard for the moral and intellect- 
} uai being of the cvlored man, to allow it for a moment 
to encourage his emigration to a place where slavery 
| has been abolished by the British government! There 
lis danger, he thinks, that he wont rise in such a place, 
and that he will be reduced to a servile condition ! 
That a Society which has for its President a man who 
claims three-score human beings as articles of proper- 
ty, and a majority of whose members and managers, 
from its origin until the present moment, have been 
slaveholders, should have such distressing apprehen- 
sions lest the colored people should fall into a servile 
condition, is certainly nota litthke remarkable! The 
Judge says—‘ As Colonizationists, we could not, even 
| if it were in our power, be instrumental in putting the 
| free colored people of our country under the rule and 
}domination of white men.’ Such language as this, 
| from a Society which has always been under the man- 
| agement of incorrigible slavebolders, and which has 


' 


| done more to foster that preyadice which poisons the 
| colored man’s cup of happiness, than every thing else 
| combined, might well put Satan to the blush! Oat 
upon such brazen hypocrisy ! 
‘Go teach as well 

Of holy Truth from Falsehood borg! 

Of heaven refreshed by airs of hell! 

Of virtue nursed by open vice! 

Of demons planting paradise!’ 

Judge Wilkeson says that ‘the painful (!) process 
through which the British West Indies are now pass- 
ing seems to threaten to make the condition of the Afri- 
can rare in those colonies worse than tt eas before!’ That 
the ‘ process’ of W. I. emancipation is very ‘ painful’ 
to the friends of the American Colinization Society, 
no one who is at all acquainted with the character and 
history of that Society, can fora moment doubt ; and 
this fact of itself furnishes an instructive commentary 
upon iis professions of regard for the welfare of the 
people of color, and of unwillingness to have them re- 
duced to a servile condition. Regarding them as 
|< worse off? in a state of freedom than in bondage, it 
would doubtless rejoice not only to see slavery re-es- 
| tablished in the West Indies, but to have the bloody 
| system continage until its victims could all be colonized 
lin Africa! Othe impudence, the audacity, the by- 
| pocrisy of that Society !—z. 











Very Mopest! The Executive Committee of the 
Abolition Society have issued an address to their sup- 
porters, which closes with the following very modest 
admonition: ‘Remember that on the success of the 
Massachusetts Abolition Society, depends, under God, 
the success or failure of the Anti-Slavery enterprise in 
this State’ '! ! tt! 





in town yesterday, on his way home from Richmond, | 
Va. with the Lunenburg boy, Nahum Gardner Has- | 
sard, in charge. The arrival of Sydney O. Prancis, | 
the boy who was taken from this town, was mention- | 
ed last week. There is reason to believe that several | 
other children of about the same age, have been kid- | 
napped by Shearer and Wi'kinson, as the boy Francis | 
states, that, on arr‘val at Cartersville, the first suspi- | 
cion he had of the purpose for which he had been 

brought there, was induced by his being tbrust, for} 
confinement, into the cellar of Wilkinson, where there 
were five or six other colored children, all of whom, 
excepting one, were females. 

The oflicers, Phillips and Hinds, who went from 
this place with Gov. Everett’s requisition on the Ex- 
ecutive of Virginia for the surrender of Shearer and 
Wilkinson, have returned without having effected the 
object of their mission. We understand, that there 
was no disposition manifested to screen them from 
punishment, but the reverse. There were, however, 
legal impediments in the way of their delivery, at the 
present time. By the Jaw of Virginia, which author- 
izes the surrender of criminals on executive requisi- 
tion, it 1s provided that no surrender shall be made of 
such persons, against whom any process may be pend- 
ing for a criminal offence until such proeess shall be 
finally disposed of. Both Wilkinson and Shearer were 
in confinement on criminal process, under the laws of 
the State, for kidnapping the boys, and cannot be dis- | 
charged therefrom till the sitting of the Court to which | 
it is returnable, which, we believe, will be in Decem- 
ber. 

By another section of the law, it is provided, that no 
surrender of a criminal shall be made, while the ac 
cused is under arrest on civil process for any debt, 
until the debt shall be paid, or the prisoner discharged 
by due process cf law. Taking advantage of this 
provision, a process was brought against Wiikinson— 
undoubtedly by his own procurement—after the ar- 
rival of the officers, for 3600. The officers thereupon 
immediately filed their complaint, and thus put a stop 
to any thing further of the kind. 

We undersiand that application has been made by 
Shearer and Wilkinson for bail, which has been re- 
fused. 

We learn, further, that the information which was 
first received, that the person in whose hands the boy | 
Hassard, was placed by Wilkinson, had been arrested 
as an accomplice was incorrect. No suspicion attach- 
es to him, nor is it believed that any persons in Vir- 
ginia, other than Shearer and Wilkinson, are at all 
implicated in the crime. 





SLAVERY WORSE THAN DEATH. It would seem from 

the following, which we copy from the U. S. Gazette, 
that the editor of that paper considers slavery worse 
than death. If such is the fact, are not slaveholders 
worse than murderers? We hope the South will take 
notice of the compliment thus indirectly paid her by 
one whois no ‘fanatic.’ Alluding to the cases of kid- 
napping, which have recently been discovered in this 
State, the editor says : 
We do not know what is the penalty by the Massa- 
chusetts laws for the crime of kidnapping, but we 
hope that no morbid delicacy has made it death.— 
Good, long slavery at hard labor, and worse fare, ter- 
minating only with death, should be the merciless vis- 
itation. ‘ 











tin Van Buren, the slaveholder’s president, was un- 
worthy of the support of freemen !—Ohio Phila. 

It will be remembered that the Onio Society refused 
to say that abolitionists, as such, were bound to vote ; 
notwithstanding which, it seems that its resulutions 
have created ‘uneasiness among politicians.” This 
proves, we suppose, to a demonstration, that corrupt 
politicians are in love with non-resistance, and that 
the advocates of this doctrine must necessarily be 
virtaalty expelled from the anti-slavery ranks, be- 
fore any thing’can be doncin the way of political ac- 
tion !~-J. 





REV. J. D. LEWIS. 
Asusurnnam, Oct. 8, 1839. 
Dear Brotmen Gannison : 

I write you to say, that we have had brother J. D. 
Lewis, a colored man, to address us on that all impor:- 
ant subject, sLavery, which ought to engage the atten- 
tion of us all in the free States—or rather pro-slavery 
States. Brother Lewis has drawn out hearers whom 
no other lecturer could induce to attend, and some of 


| them think that he explained away all their objections. 


He had a fall house on last Sabbath evening, and at 
least three or four times as many hearers as that dis. 
organizer, C. T. Torrey, had a fortnight since. He 
also lectured.at Fitchburg the same evening you lec- 
tured at W. Boylston, and he informed me that the 
friends of the slave told him that they felt very sorry 
that there was no more interest felt in that place ; that 
C. T. Torrey had leetured there a number of times a 
few days before, and but very few attended ; and they 
feared very much that there would be but a few out to 
hear him, because those who took an interest in the 
cause had gone to W. Boylston to the quarterly meet- 
ing. But the Baptist house, which is large, was full, 
or nearly so, tu the great joy of the friends of the slave, 
as well as of the speaker. So we shall find it every 
where: if we have the right kind of lecturers, we shall 
have full houses. Would to God that we had many 
such lecturers in the field as J. D. Lewis. I think it 
would not be long befure slavery would have to flee 
from this land and the world. Many persons who have 
stood aloof from this cause think that if a colored man 


\ecould go about lecturing, it would do nore good than 


The people must have 
A. W. 


the labors of a white person. 
something new to gain their attention. 


Inroternaxce. We are informed, on good authority, 
that the session of the 2nd Presbyterian church, has 
passed a resolution, prohibiting notices of anti-slavery 
meetings to be read by their pastor. Such intolerance 
is eminently disgraceful. Nothing but a determsioee 
friendship for slavery could have originated this “ 
tution. Can it be «ible taat Dr. Beecher submits 
patiently to the restriction? Surely, he net es see 
the necessity of exposing to his congregs = ~ - 
of slavery. Its power has already defiled his church, 
and shall we not say it 2—tied him hand and foot.— 


Philanthropist. 








GOOD NEWS FROM BRISTOL COUNTY! 
Bristol County, as we confidently anticipated she 
would do, has again proved herself sonnd to the core. 
The abolitionists of that county are uncorrupted and 
incorruptible. They have given the factionists of this 
State another stern rebuke. The following bricf ac-~ 
count of their proceedings has been farnished us by a 
friend who was present at the meeting held in Fall 
River on Tuesday. Cheers for old Bristol !—z. 

Br. Jonnsoy : 

The annual meeting of the Bristol County Anti-Sla- 
very Society was held at Fall River, on Tuesday, Oct. 
15. About two hundred delegates were present from 
different parts of the County, nearly seventy-five or 
whom were colored friends, whose presence added 
much to the interest of the meeting. The friends of 
the new organization, too, flocked to this meeting,asa 
considerable effort had been made with reference to it, 
though probably not in so great numbers as they oth. 
erwise would, had the weather been more favorable ! 
Ten or twelve, however, were present. One of their 
number, Rey. P, Crandall, moyed that the Society be 
dissolved, giving as his reason, that they were not now 
free! that they were bound by a constitution! To 
give the business committee an opportunity to report, 
Mr. Crandail’s motion was laid upon the table, after 
which the society unanimously refused to take it up. 
The faction retired into another part of the house, 
where report says, a lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Luther Lee, agent for the new organization, and. a 
new County Abolition Society, with five members, was 
organized. Many strong and spirited resolutions, 
both with respect to Church and State, were ably sus- 
tained by N. B. Borden, Geo. Bradburn, J. C. Jackson, 
Silas Hawley, Ezra Smith, and others, and unani- 
mously adopted. A resolution, approving the course 
pursued by the Massachusetts A. S. Society, was taken 
by a rising vote,—the whole assembly rising! 

A collection was taken, amounting to more than 
$16v. 

It was one of the mosi interesting and inspiriting 
county meetings that I have ever had the pleasure of 
attending. 

Brs. Hawley and Jackson lectured in the evening to 
a large and attentive audience. The proceedings of 
the meeting will be forwarded for publication. neget 
week. > 





As for abolitionists in the abstract, who, having the 
power, will not vote forthe abolition of slavery; wheth- 
er it is because they are so conscientiously wedded to 
their party interests, or so conscientiously bound by 
sectarian scruples, we will not qnestion the sincerity 
of their faith in abolition, or their coustitational righe 
to embarrass our movements, but we apprehend the 
slave will require a different sort of friends before his 
shackles fall_— Emancipator. 

We would ask the editor of the Emancipator wheth- 
er it is either just or honorable,—nay, whether it is not 
cruel and slanderous in the highest degree,—to speak 
of non-resistan\s as ‘abolitionists in the abstract,’ ¢(!) 
and to class them with corrupt and selfish politicians, 
who are ‘wedded to their party interests?’ Soe we 
apprehend it will be regarded by many who are very 
far from being non-resistants, not only in Massachu- 
setts but elsewhere. Thousands, we are sure, will 
read such language as the above, in the official organ 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, with strong 
feelings of disapprobation. It is unworthy both of the 
head and the heart of its editor, and lie owes it to him- 
self promptly to retract it.—s. 








OC We might append a series of notes to the com- 
munication of La Roy Sunderland in another column, 
in reply to some of bis unfounded statements, but do 
not deem it necessary. We are quite willing to leave 
the matters in controversy between us, to be judged 
of by the readers of the Liberator without further 
comment. 








Arnicay Cuvrcu. 150 free negroes and slaves, be- 
) longing tothe African church, were taken up on Suns 
day atternoon by the city guard, and lodged in the 
guard house. The city council, yesterday morning 
sentenced five of them, consisting of a Bishop an 

four ministers, to one month’s imprisonment, or to give 
security to leave the State. Eight other ministers 
were also sentenced, separately, to receive ten lashes, 
rod pay a fine each of five dollars,—Charleston Patriot, 

8. 

{No doubt, this was the resultof Garrisonism, and 
proves that the abolitionists are guilty of abridging 
the religious privileges of the slaves! eh, Mr. Wolf, 
don’t the riled waterrun up stream ?]—Emancipator. 











PIDYP— tt. Diiladantghia. «8. Tuacdau i 
17th, William Penn, youngest son of Ko 
Grace Douglass, in the 23d year of his age. 


Diep ef consumption, Cet. 4th, at the residence of 
bis father in Auburn, Franklin Banoroft, aged 34. 
Early in life he devoted himself to the service of 
Christ, and united with the Congregational Church in 
his native town. Though he has letta deeply afflicted 
wife, anda numerous circle of friends to mourn his 
early departure, he has left them the consoling evi- 
}dence that their loss is his unspeakable gain.— Com. 


NOTICES. 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

The Providence Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society pro- 
pose holding a FAIR on the occasion of the annsat 
meeting of the R. 1. Anti-Slavery Society, for the 
benefit of the cause ; and*they would take this oppor- 
tunity affectionately io invite the co-operation of all 
their friends, by contributing such articles as_ will as- 
sist in making up a good assortment for the sale. 

They will also provide a pinxer, at a reasonable 
price, for the delegates and friends who may be pres- 
ent from abroad, and others who may seek refresh- 
ments at their table,on THURSDAY, the second day 
of the meeting. They respectfully ask the patronage 
ot all the friends of the cause whorvmay be in attend- 
ance on the meeting. 


BOSTON FEMALE A. 8. SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the Boston Female Anti+ 
Slavery Society, stands adjourned to meet on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 23d, at 3 o’clock, P. M. at the Marlboro’ 
Chapel. Members of the Society are earnestly desired 
to be present L. GOULD, Rec. Sec’y. 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1839. 
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THE FATIR 
TO SUSTAIN THE MASS.. A. S. SOCIETY, 
Will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
the 29%:h and 30th of October.” Friends fromthe vari- 
ous towns, intending to take tables, are affectionately 
requested (fo be in the city on the 28th, and to take notice 
that they will hear at the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
office, 25 Cornhill, of friends at whose houses they 
will be cordially welcome during the season of the fair. 
Those whom circumstances may prevent from com- 
ing in person, are requested to be so kind as to affix 
the prices to their goods, which shall receive our best 
attention. 
Particulars will be given hereafter of the donations 
and articles already received. 
Maria W. Crarman, 
Mary A. W. Jonson, 
Tuanxrut Souruwicx, 
Lovisa Lorine, 
Euiza F. Merniam, 
Ann T.G, Puiuirs, 
Mary Younes, Anne W. Weston, 
Canotine Weston, Hexen E. Garrison. 
(> Many beautiful articles are already received. 
Particulars hereafter. 
(> The Fair will be held at Marlboro’ Hall. 


Lypra- Mania Cain, 
Mary G. Cuapman, 
Euiza Lee Fouen, 
Henrietta Sargent, 
Susan Pavt, 

Exiza Puitpricx, 





THE RHODE ISLAND A. S. eta at 
The fourth annual meeting of the R and An- 
ti-Slavery Society, will be held on the 13th of Novem- 


ber next at Providence. : 

Abolitionists in every town and village throughout 
the State are requested to @ int delegates to attend 
the same. By order of the Ex. Committee, 


Providence, Oct. 8, 1839. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 


The Plymouth County Anti-Sla Society will 
hold its Quarterly meeting at the Methodist meeting 








house in Duxsury on Tvespay, the twenty-second-day 
of this Sr month, October,. to ¢ommenee: at 10 
o'clock A.M. An Address is expected from W. L- 
GARRISON. W.T BRIGGS, Secretary. 
Scituate, October 4, 1839. P 





WANTED. 
By a respectable colored man, a situation as collec~ 
tor, or newspaper carrier, or to take care of pian om 
house, or hatis. He can the best of recom 
mendations. Inquire at 
Oct. 18. 
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SONG. oS 
[Written and sung by Henry J. Finn, at the Festival of 
the Mechanics’ Association.] 

The weather is fair above, 

And the women are fair bel ' 

'Ere we say farewell to the Fair, 

Its welfare you all know. 

There’s taste in the northern hall, 

We've a taste here to the south, 

So the fare of course has been 

In every body’s mouth. 


There were Straps, and Caps, and Maps, 
And Clocks, and Blocks, and Frocks ; 

And Seals, and Wheels, and Keels, 

And Stocks, and Socks, and Locks, 

Thee were Fruits, and Flutes, and Boots ; 


ow, 


And there were like wise Saws. ito defend the government by arms and blood. Because 


And there a tooth dis-tractor, 
To make men hold their jaws. 


There the Last Man you might see, 
With a Sole that never had sinn'd, 
And for Boats blown up by Steam, 
There's a Boat blown up by Wind. 
Machines for playing at Cards, 
And some for popping at Birds, 
And some for playing on fires, 

And I’ve one for playing on Words. 


A thirty-eight-Gallon Jug 

For the jug-ular vein, a deal 

Too small —but there were machines, \ 
To teach men how to Reel. 

There were great Grates all in a Range, 

And called Coal-Banks for savings, 

And planing machines, that beat 

State Street all hollow for shavings. 


There were Window-frames that seem’d 
Asylams for the Blind. 

And loaves of Sugar, like Loaf-ers, 

But the first were more refin'd. 

And there were two great Cakes, 

Made out of two tons of Wheat ; 

One had General Washington, 

Of course, he was with his Suite. 


Cut-glass—a hint not to get cut, 

Of Lamps, a magnificent cluster, 
Some capital heads made with Clay, 
Which prove the Artist a Bust-er. 
There were a very few Sleighs, 

For bachelor Beaux to spark ut ; 
Because, they said, there had been 
So much slaying below in the Market. 


The Sparks were all knitling their brows, 
While a lady was knitting a Stocking, 
And an elderly maiden declared 

That ‘ electric sparks were shocking.’ 
Another, who seem’d made of Starch, 
And look’d like the Queen of pruades, 
Was glad that the men were requested 
By no means to * handle the goods.’ 


A bathing-Tent, where our knights, 
Two titles might have, by Charter, 

For the Order of the Bath, 

Leads to Order off the Garter. 

A Baby, that never did cry, 

Though it got such Whacks on the face. 
And there was the meed of merit, 

The well deserved Wester Vase. 


One might see in the Lowell prints, 
The way to draw a check, 

And Roxb’ry folks might learn 
How stocks go on the neck. 

Short Flutes, that would play long, 
And square Pianos all round, 

And Ships, whose sheets were home, 
And Books, all outward bound. 


A splendid Organ that’s stopp’d, 

And Chairs for locomotion ; 

And Quilts, and Blankets, and Sheets, 
As big as the ‘ Boston Notion.’ 
Bonnets, and Caps, and Laces, 

And collars of every shape ; 

Where Ladies can show old sailors, 
The way, to work round the Cape. 


And there was a monstrous Gun, 
Among the great projectors, 


And there were friction-Matches, 
aouw avous, sur UUrtain lectures. 


There were undertakings above, 

And upper leathers beneath, - 
A maker of combs, tho’ of age, 

He was only, cutting his teeth. 


I’ve delivered my goods on demand, 
And am free from an action of trover, 
So Pil end by praising the Bridge, 
That carried all safe over ; 

In an Omnibus now 1 have squeez’d 
All the subjects I can—by the way ’tis 
Too much of a take in, you know, 
When you cry out, ‘ Eheu! jam satis!’ 





ODE. 
[Sung by Mr. Bartlett.] 
Now ring the echoes round the hall, 
And pour out every heart ; 
And crown this flowing festival 


edge allegiance to any human government.’ Why? 


such a government is to countenance the ferocious and 
atheistical dogma, that man is invested with a penal 
power of life and death over man--that man was 
mace to govern man—to prescribe the rule of action 
and to punish deviations from that rule. 
ance says, for man to hold dominion over man is trea- 
son against God; that man was never made to govern 
man. but to be governed by his God. 
dominion over the lower world ; GOD, to hold domin- 
ion over man. 


and I subjoin a copy of his answer. 





NON-RESISTANCE. 


ALLEGIANCE TO HUMAN GOVERNMENT. 
Non-Resistance says, ‘that no man who professes 
to have the spirit of Christ can consistently acknowl- 





Ist. Because it is a human government—a govern- 


ment of human will. To acknowledge allegiance to 


Non-resist- 
Man to hold 


2nd. Because such acknowledgement obligates us 


in so dving, we countenance the war-making power, 
without which man could never hold dominion over 
man. 
The following inquiries were put to John Q. Adams, 
II. C. W. 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1839. 
Hon. J. Q. Apams: ‘ 
Sir—lIf it comport with your leisure and inclination, 
you woald greatly oblige many friends, and subserve 
their inquiries after truth, to furnish an explanation of 
the oath of allegiance. Information is wanted on the 
following points : 
To acknowledge allegiance to any government, is it 
implied that we assent to the fundamental principles 
of it as they are embodied in the written constitution ? 
Do we pledge ourselves to sustain the government 
in the way pointed out in the constitution—i. e. by an 
armed resistance to domestic and foreign aggression ? 
By arming in its defence, when called upon so to do} 
by the proper authorities ? 
Towhat do we assent, and to what are we pledged 
by the oath of allegiance ? 
Is it notesseutial toa Auman government, as defined 
by the theory and practice of all human governments, 
that the sovereign power, wherever it may be lodged, 
should be vested with power to define crimes, affix pen- 
alties of death, and to execute them? That man be vest- 
ed with the power of life and death over man ? 
Honored Sir, your theoretical and practical know]- 





the state. Ihave no dtubt that human government 


can be sustained without inflicting capital punishmen', 


but I delieve that the sacrifice of human life, by pri- 
vate, individual violence, solitary and aggregate, 
would be greater in a community where the right of 
punishing with death should be withheld from the gov- 


ernment, than it is in a free government possessing 
and exercising the right. 


The sword of justice is an awful trust committed 


to the executive hand—and seldom—seldom indeed 
should the legislative hand and heart suffer it to be 
drawn. But tempered with the attribute of mercy, 


that trust must, in the present condition of the world, 
be committed. I hope for the day when war, and s!a- 
very, and murder shall be words obsolete and without 
meaning. When it shall no more with truth be said— 


‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.’ 


Would to God I might live to see the first glimpse 
of the dawn of that day. 
Meantime, I am very respectfully, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Advocate of Moral Reform. 


A FRIGHTFUL PICTURE, 


Extract from a late work. 

‘But when females undertake to assume the place 
of public teachers, whether to both sexes or only to 
their own; when they form societies for the purpose 
of sitting in jadgment and acting upon the affairs of 
the church and siate; when they travel about from 
place to place as lecturers, teachers and guides to pub 
lic sentiment; when they assemble in convention to 
discuss questions, pass resolutions, make speeches, 
and vote upon civil, political, moral and religious mat- 
ters; when they begin to send up their names to gen- 
tlemen holding official stations, gravely declaring their 
own judgment in regard to what they ought to do, and 
informing them, with solemn menace, what they have 
themselves determined to doif they do not yield to 
their wishes—even to repeat the expression of their 
sentiments until they do yield; when they attempt the 
reformation of morals by engaging in free conversa- 
tion and discussion upon those things of which the 
apostle says, ‘it is a shame even to speak ;’ when they 
encourage meetings and measures like the above, 
either by their presence, countenance, or service ;—in 
short, when the distinguishing graces of modesty, de- 
ference, delicacy, and sweet charity are in any way 
displaced by the opposite qualities of boldness, arro- 
gance, rudeness, indelicacy, and the spirit of denunci- 














edge of government is believed to surpass that of 
most men now living. 
the ebove inquiries, and are inclined so to do, you 

would confer a favor on many who seek for light on 

these subjects, Yours, with respect, 

H. C. WRIGHT. 
Quixcy, Sept. 12th, 1839. 
H.C. Wricur: 

Sir—The questions proposed in your letter of the 
4th inst. involve the first principles and the whole the- 
ory of human government. 

For the import of the term allegiance, 1 beg leave to 
refer you to Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England ; book 1, chap. 10. You will find itthere 
stated, that—‘ Allegiance is the tie or igamen, which 
binds the subject to the Kine in return for that protec- 
uon which the Kine affords the subject.’ 

This allegiance, by the constitution and laws of Eng- 
land, is due to the person of the King or Queen, and 
not to the Parliament—to the Executive and not the 
Legislative power. Blackstone gives the terms of the 
oath of allegiance, as it was administered in England 
for upwards of six hundred years, until the revolution 
of 1688, when it was altered because it was thought 
perhaps to favor too much the notion of non-resistance 
—wherefore the convention Parliament introduced 
another form, which continues in use to the present 
day, and in which the subject only promises— that he 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to the king,’ 
without mentioning his heirs or specifying in the 
least wherein that allegiance consists. 

Blackstone tells us further—that besides these ex- 
press engagements, the law also holds that there is an 
implied, original and virtual allegiance owing from ev- 
ery subject to the sovereign antecedently to any express 
promise ; and although the subject never sware any 
faith or allegiance in form. The formal profession, 
therefore, or oath of subjection, is nothing more than 
a declaration in words of what was before implied in 
law. 3 

This is the allegiance from which the United Colo- 
uies were, Dy the Veciaration of independence, pro- 
claimed to be adsolved—the words of the Declaration 
are ‘absolved from all allegiance to the British Crows,’ 
with the further addition, that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally dissolved. 

The Declaration of Independence also, in the name 
and by the authority of the good people of the United 
Colonies, constituted a new community, invested with 
all the attributes of sovereignty, called the United 
States of America; consisting of thirteen States, each 
with a separate and limited sovereignty, subordinate 
to the whole Union, and separately governed by its 
own Constitution and laws. The people of the United 
States are, from that day, bound by a double allegi- 
ance—first, the whole people to the great community 
of the United States ; and secondly, the citizens ofeach 
state, to the state, But this allegiance is due, not to 
the government—not to the Executive, not to the Leg- 
islative, nor to both of them united—but to the COM- 





To Industry and Art. 

Of conyuering swords, and blood-earned fame 
The world has had its fill. 

We triumph in the glorious name 
Of Genius and of Skill. 


Oh! count thee blest, my native land, 
In what thy race have done ; 

Nor ask Arabia’s breezes bland, 
Nor India’s Summer sun ; 

Thine are a thousand hamlets fair, 
Where peace unfolds her wings, 

And high-souled children, bora to bear 
The palm for princely things. 

No diamonds load New.England’s hills, 
Nor beds of sparisling ore, 

No golden sands adorn the rills 
That down her mountains pour ; 

But hands can toil with potent charm, 
And tides of riches roll ; 

Where genius strings the manly arm 
And prompts th’ inventive soul. 


Let Kings the trump of battle sound, 
And chill their slaves with fear ; 

Let red ambition stain the ground, 
And sweep its mad career. 

Let conquerors lift their swelling hearts, 
With victory’s flag unfurled.— 

Be ours to claim immortal arts 
That grace a peaceful world, 





*TIS NOT.SO VERY HARD TO DIE. 
BY JAMES BRUTON. 
Mother! thou art bending slowly 
O’er thy poor pale girl in pain, 
Breathing for her prayers all holy, 
Prayers that never plead in vain. 

Oh! there shall come a brighter morrow, 
Where tears may never dim the eye ; 
Then, Mother! Mother! cease thy sorrow, 

‘ Tis not so very hard to die! 


Mother! there be joys eternal, 
In that land of joy and light, 
Valleys fair; forever vernal, 
Skies that never set in night, 
Yet, down thy cheeks are sad tears creeping, 
Such tears as these bright truths should dry ; 
Oh Mother! Mother! cease thy weeping, 
Tis not so very hard to die. 


Mother! as I Jay and listen, 

I hear voices, sweet words say 
Radiant forms that brighly glisten, 
Hands that beckon me away! 

I go to that bright shore a rover, 
Far, far away beyond the sky, 
Oh, Mother! Mother! all is over— 

’Tis net so very hard to die! 





MUNITY—to the MORAL PERSON—to the United 
States of America, and in this state to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

The Constitution of the United States neither pre- 
scribes nor requires any oath of allegiance ; bat all 
persons holding office under the government of the 
United States or under any of the separate states, are 
required to take an oath or aflimation to support the 
constitution of the United States. 

The first Constitution of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, required of every officer under the state 
government an oath to bear true faith and allegiance 
to the Commonwealth, and to defend the same against 
traitorous conspiracies and all hostile attempts whatsoever, 
and in this oath the party to it did renounce and abjure 
all allegiance, subjection, and obedience to the king, 
queen, or government of Great Britain, and every oth- 
er foreign power whatsoever. 

Forty years afterwards, the convention of 1820, in 
revising the Constitution, suspended this oath, the ab- 
juration part of which had become an absurdity, and 
substituted in its stead a simple oaih of allegiance in 
the following form. ‘I, A. B. do solemnly swear that 
I will bear true faith ond allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and will support the Consti- 
tution thereof—so help me God.’ There 1s nothing in 
tbe Constitution or Laws of the State requiring any 
private citizen to take this oath, but every private cit- 
izen is bound in allegiance to the Commonwealth as 
much as he would be by taking the oath. Quakers, con- 
scientiously scrupulous of taking oaths or arms, are 
indulged with exceptions. The refusal to swear is re- 
duced to a mere formality by a change of words. The re- 
fusal to defend their country must wait till the millen- 
nium for its jastification. 

The tie of allegiance, with or without the oath, is 
the measure of the duties of the citizen to his country. 

You inquire if it implies assent to the funda’nental 
principles of the government as embodied in the writ- 
ten constitution. 

It implies, not assent, which is the operation of the 
mind, but submission to the laws which constitute a 
rule of civil conduct prescribed. Allegiance operates 
not upon opinion, but upon action. A citizen of the 
United States may without violation of his allegiance 
assent to the opinions upon government of Hobbes or 
of Sir Robert Filmore. He may assent to the patri- 
archal theory—or to that of divine right. His alle- 
giance binds him to support the constitution of the 
U. S., and of his own state, and to defend his country 
when required—and by defeading his country, I mean, 
of course, BY ARMs. 

Your last question, as I understand it, is an inquiry 
as to the right of human government to inflict capital 
punishment. This is altogether matter of opinion. 
My own is, that by the laws of nature man has a right 
to take the life of man in self-defence—and that man 
ig society possesses the same right ; to be exercised, 
regulated, and defined by the supreme authority of 





ation of men and measures, so that they give any just 


{occasion for being denominated, by way of distinction, 
If you can find time to answer | ‘the female brethren ’—it is then no longer a question 


whether they have stretched themselves beyond their 
measure and violated the inspired injunction which 
saith, ‘ Let the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection; but I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.’ 

And why should any woman thus sacrifice herself? 
Does duty demand it¢ Must she do it for conscience’ 
sake? However good the object, it cannot be duty to 
seek its promotion by such means as these. The end 
can never justify t.e means, in the estimation of any 
whose conscience is not perverted. Doves she do it for 
the sake of the suffering or the oppressed, or to correct 
moral evils and exterminate vice? There is ‘a more 
excellent way’ to do this, and also at the same time to 

romoie and elevate her own character; a way clear- 
ly indicated, as we have seen, in the word of God. It 
can never be the duty of any one to attempt to benefit 
others at the sacrifice of her own character. Is her 
object personal distinetion? Let her contemplate such 
characters as Hannah More and Isabella Graham, 
than which lovelier and brighter never shone upon 
earth, in contrast with those who have acquired an un- 
enviable distinction in these unchristian ways—the 
Royals and the Darusmonts of our day—and she may 
see that the surest way to true glory is the one ordain- 
ed for her by God. ‘The world has had enough of Fan- 
ny Wrights; whether they appear in the name of 
avowed infidelity, or of civil and human rights, or of po- 
litical economy, or ot morals and religion, their tenden- 
cy is ultimately the same—the alicnation of the sexes, 
the subversion of the distinguishing excellence and be- 
nign influence of woman in society, the destruction of 
the domestic constitution, the prostration of all decen- 
cy and order, the reign of wild anarchy and shameless 
vice. Thomas Paine could not desire beter disciples ; 
nor would it much concern him in what name or cause 
they might profess to appear, since the ultimate eflect 
is one and the same.’ 


We have made the foregoing quotation from a work 
by Rev. Hubbard Winslow of Boston. It seems ne.th- 
er the signs of the times, the alarming inroads of h- 
centiousness and infidelity, nor the impending judg- 
ments of heaven, had power to rouse the attention of 
this watchman on the walls of Zion, until he sawa 
band of females rallying round the down-trodden and 
soiled banner of purity, and endeavoring to plant it 
firmly in the domestic enclosure; where it might be 
guarded by more vigilant eyes, and more faithful 
hearts. In doing this, they Hule dreamed that the 

aze of clerical observation was upon them, for they 
had been led to suppose on good authority that the 
whole subject was beneath the attention of the guar- 
dians of God’s law, who, with a few honorable excep- 
lions, were occupied with the weightier matter of set- 
tling tithes of mint, anise, and cummin. Bat one 
among their number saw the attempt to restore a tenih 
part of the decalogue to its original station of dignity 
and importance, and his soul was fired with indigna- 
ti.n. Visions of deserted nurseries, and solitary par- 
lors, of ‘female brethren’ and unsexed /ecturesses float- 
ed before his imagination, compelling him to send forth 
a note of warning to the public. His principal source 
of apprehension seems to arise from an enforced celib- 
acy, or in his own impressive worcs— For surely as 
this unsexing process gues on, tll it becomes univer- 
sal, not an individual will be left for man to love with 
the true conjugal affection, unless himself first becomes 
a woman.’ ‘This is indeed a consummation devoutly 
to be dreaded! Campbell’s dark picture of ‘the last 
man’ seems light in the comparison. But is it indeed 
so? must woman be a traitor to her own dearest inter. 
ests, must she turn away coward-like from the voice 
of bleeding, suffering humanity, and become fashiona- 
bly blind, and deaf, and dumb, to deserve and win the 
love of man? Then in the name of all that is precious 
and sacred, let her spurn such love as unworthy a ra- 
tional, immortal being. But we will not believe this 
hbel on the character of the other sex ; we know there 
are some at least among them, whorejvice that woman 
is awakipg to a consciousness of her true dignity and 
responsibilities, and who would rather their right arm 
should wither at the shoulder biade, than to stretch it 
forth to arrest her progress in any good word or work. 
The minister or Christian who is going forward in his 
own sphere, need not fear competition from any en- 
lightened, judicious female, who understands the prov. 
ince God has assigned her ; but if he stands still, even 
though occupied with ‘making a book,’ it may well 
chance, as in former times, that the victory shall be 
given into the hands of the ‘ weaker sex.’ 

Let us see, however, what females are doing, to call 
forth such a burst of clerical indignation on their de- 
voted heads. Are we forcing our way into public 
places, to disseminate infidelity and vice; are we 
mingling in the stormy strife of political debate; are 
we addressing promiscuous assemblies, under any pre- 
tenee whatever; are we even leaving our own tami- 
lies, while fluttering about from one place of fashiona- 
ble resort to another, like the insect tribe, whom alone 
‘man can love with true conjugal affection?’ No 
such thing. The great majority of those who are aim- 
ed at in the remarks of our author, are ‘keepers at 
home,’ studiously endeavoring to discharge their du- 
ties in the various relations of life, and seeking ‘the 
reformation of morals,’ only by a proper use of the 
influence God has given them in the social and domes- 
tic circle. They have found the foot prints of the mon- 
ster vice within the limits ‘over which the graces of 
female character forbid woman to step,’ and they are 
there trying to meet and counteract his unhallowed 
workings. Is it ‘indelicate’ for the virtaous woman 
to banish from her society the guilty profligate, and to 
let her determination to do this be known? Is it ‘un- 
feminine’ for the Christian mother to teach her belov- 
ed children the whole law of God, and to watch over 
and pray with them lest in this wicked world they 
should enter into temptation? Js it ‘unwomanly’ to 
seek to throw around the young, the ignorant, the un- 
fnended, the sweet influences of Christian love and 
timely warning? If so, then in this we have offended. 
But we appeal to the Christian public, we appeal to the 
conscience of the Rev. gentleman himself, whether a 
woman, in doing this, is more out of der sphere than he 
himself was. when as a minister of the gospel on whom 
holy hands had been laid, and who had received his 
education from the charities of the church, he visited 
a theatre in this city? No matter what his motive 
might have been—to use hisown words—+the end can 
never justify the means ip the estimation of any whose 
conscience is not perverted.’ *It can never be the da- 
ty of any one to attempt to benefit others at the sacri- 
fice of his own character.’ We have no feelings of 
personal unkindness towards this, or any other of our 
opponents. Where they are honestly in an error on 
this important subject, involving the eternal destiny of 
uncounted thousands, we pray that they may be speed- 
ily enlightened, and where reasons exist for opposi- 
tion which are unseen by the world, \o their own Master 
they stand or fall. We feel that in most cases our time 
can be more profitably ree than in attempting to 
answer the slanders of ‘Gashmu’s’ descendants. But 
sometimes, truth is 50 plausibly mixed with error, as 
to niake the worse appear the better reason, and then, 
higher interests than our own require us to speak. In 
the present instance we know not but the general voice 
‘of the brotherhood ’ is on the side of our accuser. But 
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a voice more powerful still bids us go forward in the | 
i 


path of duty, trusting in Him who has always used 


that are, that no flesh might glory in his presence. 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
Tne Prorestant anp Heras, a Presbyterian paper, 
published in Kentucky, thus discusses one of the re- 
cent transactions of Mr. Birney. 


Oxe Anouirionist 1x Eannest. A few days Since, 
James G. Birney, Esq., formerly of Kentacky, more 
recently a leading Abulitionist around the country gen- 
erally, called upon us, together with several other 
friends, to witness deeds of emancipation, executed by 
him to twenty-one slaves.—These slaves became the 
property of Mr. Birney by the death of his father, 
who departed this life some weeks ago, at the residence 
of his son-indaw, Judge Marshall, in this vicinity. 
No man who knew himever doubted Mr. Birney’s 
periect sincerity in advocating sentiments, from which 
(we beg the Abolitionist’s pardon.) the great body of 
sober-minded people have dissented—but in addition 
to all else about him, that has commended his sincere, 
however, we may deem it misdirected, zeal in the cause 
of negro emancipation, here is proof to the amount of 
some ten or twelve thousand doliars—rather beavier 
arguments than those with which the most of them 
back their opinions. An eminent man of the last gen- 
eration is said to have declared, when the question of 
engratting slavery on the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth was under discussion, that he had forty 
good reasons for the measure. Mr. Birney has given 
atleast balf that number for his attachment to his 
principles. We commend his example to the friends 
of colonization. The old Romans spread their victo- 
ries and made their power invincible, by adopting 
every improvement of their enemies. Let us imitate 
their wisdom. Mr. Birney will make abolitionists by 
this movement. It presents strong arms to conquer 
oppenents—it embodies mighty arguments to gain 
friends. We may reason as we please about slavery, 
and the best method of its extinction, or the propriety 
of rendering it perpetual, but men’s feelings are in fa. 
vor of the liberation of the slave—and however wrong 
we may deem it to emancipate him Acre, the common 
sentiments of men are prompt to congratulate him on 
his freedom. Shall nore now win golden opinions for 
their principles but Mr. Birney? Who in this region 
of the slave’s wiser friends, will gain advocates of 
better views by imitating his example? We are glad 
that so many have liberated their slaves for coloniza- 
tion. We wish there were more ready to doit. 





EDUCATION CONVENTION OF COLORED 
PEOPLE. 

On the 1st week in September a convention of col- 
ored persons met at Columbus, {o consult on the best 
means of establishing Schools for the education of col- 
ored children, who are debarred entrance into our 
common Schools. Delegates were present from Cuya- 
hoga, Ross, Franklin, Clark, Montgomery, Muskin- 
gum and: Pickaway counties. From the 2d annual re- 
port it appears schools have been established as fol - 
lows, viz. 

In Cleaveland with 14 scholars ; at Chillicothe with 
45 scholars, and a lot has been purchased to build an 
academy on; at Springfidld with 20 scholars; at 
Zanesville with 68 scholars ; at Circleville, number of 
scholars not stated ; at Columbus with 64 scholars; at 
Dayton with 45 scholars; at Piketon with 41 scholars ; 
and at Lancaster, the number not stated. 

A State Society, and a number of School societies 
have been formed, the members of which contribute. 
and collect subscriptions of others, for supporting 
Schools for colored children. M.M. Clark wus re- 
appointed General Agent. 

Resolutions were passed, recommending colored 
people to purchase land as far as practicable, and en- 
gage in agricultural pursuits; thatthey abstain from 
intoxicating drinks; endeaver to educate their chil- 
dren, and have them learn mechanical traces, &c. 
Thanks were returned to all who have contributed 
towards establishing schools the past year. During 
the year, $351,00 were collected ; $168,39, expended, 
principally to the schools above named: leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $153,61. 

Among the donations, we notice that at Canton $13,50 
were contributed, at Wooster 6 dollars; at Dalton 
8 dollars ; Steubenville 30 dollars, and at New Lisbon 
$10,93.— Ohio Repository. 





From the African Luminary, August 16. 


TERMINATION OF THE War at Litrtie Bassa. We 
are happy to be able to state that the recent war with 
the natives at Little Bassa has entirely ended, with a 
complete victory on the part of the colonists. 

We stated in our last, the departure of His Excel- 
lency, Gov. Buchanan, for the scene of action, with 
more men, arms and ammunition. We were kept for 
several days in a state of suspense as to the final issue 
of the affair, until the return of the governor on Fri- 
day night, 2d inst. With universal joy, the news 
spread throughout our town that the Americans were 
all safe—nota man killed. It was truly affecting to 
see the exhibition of feeling which nothing could re- 
Strain on the return of the warriors. Mothers, wives 
and sisters, all sallied forth to meet their friends, and 
surely that Sabbath, although few met in public to 
pour forth their gratitude to God, yet many, many de- 
voted hearts presented their tribute of praise to Him 
who had returned their friends safely to their homes. 

Not a shot was fired after the governor went down 
the last time, the natives being completely cooled of 
their great desire to fight. A palavar was held on the 
beach, attended by representatives from both parties, 
and matters very amicably settled ; the natives acced- 
ing tothe terms prescribed by Governor Buchanan 
without any hesitation. 

Four of the slaves were given up to the governor, 
and the rest are to follow. The head men, Prince and 
Bargay, have pledged themselves to aid and abet the 
slave trade no more in any manner whatever, whether 
directly or indirectly, and after the drubbing they have 
had, we have no doubt that fear of a second one will 
keep them faithful to their pledge. 

The governor brought up with him all the goods of 
value found in the slave factory, and ordered the 
building to be burned down. The men are to be sent 
to the United States in the schooner Euphrates, to sail 
ina day ortwo. His Excellency sends her as a prize 
to the United States government. May similar suc- 
cess attend every effort made through the citizens of 
this Commonwealth by their chief, to banish the ac- 
cursed traffic from these shores. 





Horrw Dirt. The Jamaica Watchman gives an 
article, relative to unheard-of atrocities committed on 
board one of the Slavers, of which capture was made 
some time ago by her majesty’s ship Snake, off the 
coast of that Island. The narrative was obtained 
from two young negro girls of 12 or 13 years of age, 
forming part of the cargoof 250 Africans. Accord- 
ing to their accounts, the blacks ‘were at first taken 
tolerable care of in the slaver, but the provisions be- 
coming short, the flesh of the negroes who had died 
was boiled and corned for them! and that afterwards 
live negroes were killed for the purpose on deck—part 
of their flesh being dressed and part being corned for 
use ; that more than one or two people were killed 
for that special purpose ; that the elder negroes, and 
not the young people were taken; that when selected, 
those who were to be killed were kept on deck, the 
others were sent below,—upun which the white people 
(the crew) felled them to the deck with sticks, (their 
screams were heard by all) and then cut their throats 
at once, when of course the process of disemboweling, 
cutting up, preparation for food, and pickling com- 
menced! that the slaves did not at first understand 
they were eating human flesh, but afterwards when 
they did so, they revolied at it, and much was thrown 
overboard.” Such were the borrible and disgusting 
atrocities deposedto by these unhappy victims toa 
Portuguese siaver, who with the other survivors, were 
janded from the captured vessel at Montego Bay, and 
had been allotted as apprentices tothe benevolent 
person who by dint of enquiries had drawn from them 
the dreadful details. It is stated that he had, more- 
over, forwarded a relation of all the circumstances to 
the Secretary for the colonies. 





Tue Froriwa War. Inthe Newark Advertiser we 
find the following summary of the evils which have 
been connected with the Florida war, which is about 
to be re-commenced : 


‘The Florida War has cost more than $30,000,000 ; 
and several thousand lives have been sacrificed in the 
prosecation of one of the most unjust and oppressive 
wars, that ever disgraced an enlightened and civilized 
people. About 1000 Indians, for 3 years, have bid 
defiance to the strength of our Government, and there 
is no greater prospect at present, of terminating this 
war, than when it began. Whata spectacle have we 
presented to the world since the commencement of 
this Florida contest. The flag of ourcountry has been 
disgraced— our plighted faith violated—the common 
feelings of humanity outraged—all that is noble and 
manly in the character of a brave and magnanimous 
people disregarded—and the remnant of a once proud 
and mighty race have been goaded tv desperation and 
madness by the aggressive acts of the citizens of a 
Christian Government.’ 





From Jamaica.. An arrival at New York from Ja- 
maica, brings information that the condition of affairs 
in that island is improving. The N. Y. Star says that 
Sir Lionel Smyth’s answer to the Baptist missioua- 
ries gives a flattering picture of the effects of emancipa- 
ting in one day the 300,000 slaves of Jamaica. Iie 
comes out boldly forthe colored laborers, and inti- 
mates that the saerifice they have made, in eheerfuliy 
sabmitting to the law of Parliament without a mur- 
mer, and in not committing any of the so much dread- 
ed outrages, ought to guarantee them perfect protec- 
tion. He is sanguine of the glorious results of the 








the weak things of this world to confound the mighty, no man who possesses the common fe 
and things that are not, to bring to nought the things ity, can read without a thrill of indignation and herror. 


Hornors or tat Stave Taave An En lish paper 

; ; lish 
of a late date contains the following paragraphs, valet 
elings of human- 


oa soenes of a similar character are enacted alinost 
any—yes, in this nineteenth century—among chris- 
tans—who boast of the progress of philanthropy and 
religion! This country should rebuke by artions as 
Wellas words such inhuman conduct, and make an 
energetic effort to pata stop to the horrible trafic in 
slaves: 
* By the Ranger packet, arrived at Falmouth, letters 
)are received from Jamaica to the 3ist of July. Her 
Majesty’s sloop Saake had arrived at Port Royal, with 
| the Coridad Cuba, Spanish slaver, captured off Puerto 
| Rico, having on board 171 slaves. She was about to 
| proceed to Havana for adjudication of the prize before 
ithe mixed commission. The Pickle, schoover, also 
|captured another slaver. On the i4th of June she ob- 
|served a very suspicious looking vessel standing in for 
jthe height of Pines, to which she immediately gave 
| chase, firing several guns for the purpose of bringing 
her to, but to which the stranger paid no attention, 
|continuing to run directly for the land, under a heavy 
| press of canvas, and soon after commenced heaving 
{over casks and other articles to lighten her. The 
| Pickle. gaining fast upon her, now fired several shots 
| with grape and canister, which fell thick around her, 
ae such was the determined obstinacy of the crew, 
{that it was perceived they lay flat on the deck on every 
{gun being fired, and jamped up immediately after. 
| After a chase of six hours, the vessel which had hoist- 
jed Portugese colors, ran ashore in the night, distance 
jabout two cables’ length ; Lieut. Holland dispatched 
jhis boats to capture her. It was now seen that the 
|crew were pitching the negroes into the sea, and on 
j the boats nearing, they jamped overboard themselves, 
|swam to the shore, and escaped into ahe mangrove 
bushes on the water’s edge. On taking possession of 
| the vessel, she proved to be the schooner Sierra del 
Pilar, 78 days from Onium, on the African coast, with 
| 180 negroes on board, several of whom were in the 
|most emaciated condition. She had originally 225, 
bat death, and those who had escaped into the woods 
with the crew, had reduced the number to 180. The 
jscene of inisery and filth that presented itself on board 
j the vessel is inconceivable. From having such an ad- 
jdition to her complement, the Pickle steered for the 
bee the nearest port, where she arrived on the 
| 12th.’ 





| Ixpraxn Wartn Fiorina. When the President of 
|the U.S. stated in his last message that the removal 
‘of the Seminoles from Florida ‘must be accomplished 
—that it was an object that could not be abandoned,’ 
we little thought that a treaty would so soon be adopt- 
ed with them on ihe part of the government, every ar- 
ticle of which favors their permanent settlement in 
the southern portion of that territory. But so it ts, 
and we rejoice in it. Whatever may have induced 
the government to this step, we hope these poor Indi- 
ans will now have peace and protection Surely a 
three year’s war is enough to satisfy the blood-thirsty, 
and land-coveting whites. They have been beaten, 
and if they now protect those they have so long at- 
tempted to destroy, it may be some remuneration for 
their past cruelties. We hope this wili be more than 
a paper treaty. The people of Flori‘a, it seems, man- 
ifest a disposition to resist the ratification of the treaty. 
They have resolved ‘that Florida is the last place 
within the limits of the U. S., wherein the Indians 
should be permitted to remain,’ mainly because all 
runaway slaves will find protection among them, and 
because they would be so near the emancipated slaves 
of the W I. asto learn something of their condition, 
It is well to have the reasons distinctly avowed. And 
these are doubiless the reasons why the war has al- 
ready been pushed so long, costing the nation thirty 
millions of dollars, and many hundred lives. We 
hope the Executive of this nation will not incur the 
great disgrace in the view of the civilized world, and 
the displeasure of God that he must incur by yielding 
to the people of Florida for such reasons. The perse- 
cuted Indians need help. May the Lord dispose his 
heart to grant it to them now.—Oberlin Evangelist. 





Rev. Mr. Pierronr of Boston, has lately received a 
backhanded vote of Cismission from his people ; that is, 
a vote of 163 to 168 to have him ask a dismission. 
We have often expressed the feeling that it was next 
to impossible for an honest and independent minister 
tocontinue in Boston. He will sink to a level with 
the dissipation and corruption around him, or be re- 
quired to withdraw. Generally he becomes corrupt 
quite soon enough. He dares not preach pointedly. 
He dares not preach against any one subject of immor- 
ality ; because it will offend some of his wealthy and 
luxurious hearers. He dare not jeopard his large 
salary, obtained by so much exertion, and at the sac- 
rifice of so much principle. He had rather float 
smoothly along with the current, and be a purtaker in 
the vices of his people than reprove them. 

Not so with Mr. Pierpont. His mind soared too 
high—was too independent to be enslaved even by the 
corruption of city life, and the false notions of moral 
duty which prevail among his profession. He saw 
the devastations of intemperance, and came out bold- 
ly against it. He saw the spirit of liberty giving way 
to the all-pervading spirit of slavery, and he spoke oat 
prudently but fearlessly on the subject. He did much 
with bis powerful pen in poetry and prose to correct 
the evils of the age, and to raise the standard of mor- 
als. But the dealers and dabblers in alcohol could 
not stand this, and voted his dismission.—Lynn Record. 





Brackevarpism. It is painfal to see how totally 
possessed are many of our democratic papers with the 
devil of indecency. 

The eloquent C. C. Burleigh, on his way to Cincin- 
nati, delivered a lecture at Cadiz. The Sentinel, a 
democratic paper, among other silly things, attempts 
sume strictures on the measures taken by the aboli- 
ionists to provide a place for the lecture. Here is a 
paragraph : 

) *But wt appears that these pious, holy, charitable, 
philanthropic, nigger-loving—-thick-lip courting— 
woolly-head doating, black skin amalgamationists 
could abide by the rules and regulations of our com- 
missioners, no easier than they do by the Constitution 
and laws of their country—therefore, in the absence 
of the sheriff, they coaxed the boy who officiates as 
bell-ringer, to deliver up his key, and with it they 
clandestinely entered the Court- House, against the ex- 
press orders of the sheriff, and there the lazy vaga- 
bond in the employ of Biddle and Webb. beld forth his 
demoralizing, distinction-levelling, law-defying, Con- 
stitution-breaking, Union-dissolving doctrine.’ 
However, this man speaks out of the fulness of his 
heart. What more could we expect? ‘Excellent 
speech becometh not the lips of a fool.’— Philanthropist. 





COLONIZATION. 

The Christian Statesman, the Colonization Herald 
and the African Repository,—the three express or- 
gans of colonization, are reduced to ‘The African 
Repository and Colonial Journal.’ We like to see 
colonization decline, but can hardly sey we are pleased 
to see any diminution in its periodicals. We think 
the more advocates it has, the sooner it will be 
thoroughly understood and righly appreciated. This 
result we certainly desire. We are fully aware of 
the ability and oriental talent of Mr. Gurley and the 
craft of Governor Pinney, which reminds us strongly 
of the character of Addison’s Cato, of the name of 
Syphax. But we wish them both long life, (we advise 
them both to keep away from Liberia) sound health, 
activity in the cause of colonization, and hearers and 
readers till people are fully satisfied of the merits of 
their enterprise. And when they have convinced the 
people of this country, let them go and reap a harvest 
of glory and renown in Africa and lay their bones in 
their beloved colony—if it exists their day out, we 
doubt. Colonization need not despond at the redue- 
tion of their periodicals. If this consolidated print 
should step, they will have abundant organs left. 
All the pro-slavery presses of the country are with 
them and ready to do them all service possible. The 
country is with them and the press—party and secta- 
rian.— Herald of Freedom. 





Anorner State Anti-stavery Society !—New Jer- 
sey Orcanizep!—The convention at Whippany, the 
27th and 25th of August, resulted in the formation. of 
a New Jersey State Anti-Slavery Society. President 
Alex. N Dongherty, of Newark ; J. M. Ward, New- 
ark, Corresponding Secretary; Joseph Parish, Jr., 
Burlington, Recording Secretary ; Executive Commit- 
tee, A. N. Dougherty, J. M. Ward, Joshua Leavitt, 
John A. King, Wm. R. Weeks, D. D., Dr. J. A. Paine, 
Abm. Miller, John Lee. Samuel Aaron Elison Conger, 
Wm. F. Gardner. Newark seems to be the centre of 
operations. The political duty of abolitionists is thus 
recognized : 

‘Resolved, That we will neither vote for, nor support 
the election of any man for President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, or for Governor, or for any 
legislative office, who is not in favor of the immediate 
abolition of slavery. oie 
‘Resolved, That every voting abolitionist be ear- 
nestly entreated to lose no opportunity to carry his 
abolition principles to the polls, and thereby cause our 
petitions to be heard through the medium of the ballot 
box.’ 

Measures were taken on the subject of i.braries, 
almanacs, &c. &c., and itis to be hoped that some- 
thing efficient will now be done in that state. 





Sixceunan Fina. We were yesterday shown a letter 
from Nantz, Prance,) signed ‘Husson and Seven 
Daughters.’ who, it appears, are all active partners in 


an Embroidery Establishment in that place. The 
father, we understand, attends to the correspondence, 
and makes sales of the goods—one cf the daughters 
keeps the books, and the others are engaged in the va- 
rious de 
a particular portion of duty assigned them. 
their goods have been shipped 


riments of the esiablishment, each having 
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to this market, and are 





freedom granted to them. 
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Thanksgiving in Massachusetts —Gov. Everett bs 
{appointed Thursday Nov. 28, as the day fur theane 
al Thanksgiving in this state. 





DIED—In Milbury, May 18, Mrs. Axwims Sinz 
wife of Mr. Darius B. Sibley, and daughter of the jag 
Gregory Stone, aged 32 years, As a Christian, de 
was firm and decided, always ready to every gal 
word and work. She was an affectionate wife uf 
mother—also a beloved daughter and sister. Ini 
domestic circle, her manners were mild and anasws 
ing. The placid smile of good nature always aa 
her countenance, and diffused to all around the sve 
of domestic felicity. She shed many a tear became 
so great a number of her fellow creatures were belt 
cruel bondage ; and truly remembered those in bi’ 
as bound with them. She was always fiirst tom 
in the cause of anti-slavery, She would bring je 
tions into the female praying circle every year, a 
circulate them, and always contributed liberally twits Mt. 
righteous cause. During her illness she observel ws 
friend, ‘O how I pity the poor slaves ; | lie hereat 
often think of them, bat I cannot do any thing; # 
work is done.’ It was constantly on ber mind, em 
juntil the Jast. When her pulse were few, and # 
{voice faultering, she gave in her dying testimony,s 

language not to be forgotten, She exclaimed, ‘0 be 
rible!’ She was asked what, and repled, ' Slaven 
and then fell calmly asleep in Jesus. May the mav® 
of her piety fall on all, and the sin of slavery soot 
done away. , 
Communicated by the Milbury Anti-Slavery Sov] 


of Women. Pp 
CATHARINE S&S. DAVIS, Cor. & 
Oct. 8, 1839. 











Deatu or Generat Hayne.—lIt is with feeliogs’ 
inexpressible pain that we have to state that Gene 
Roperr ¥. Hayne, one whom both the State of Sov 
Carolina an City of Charleston delighted to boner a 
cherished with a warmth of affection that never kur 
abatement—died at Ashville, (N. C.) on Tuesiay 
after a few days illness, of bilious fever. Gea. Hays 
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was in his 49th year.— Southern Patriot. < This they 1 
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JOURNAL, 

Will commence the first of January, 1840; patli 
ed at No. 9 Washington Street, Boston, and 126 Fo ‘ef 
street, New York ; price one dollar a yearin ave 
As the third volume is near its close, and as new 9” 


eimthe way. Ti 
een devised to di 
they will amout 
ore to thirty or | 
alarmed at the evil 


scribers do not generally wish to divide @ velnae ¢ They can never b 
take a large quantity of back numbers, the pls". pa o Fs ened 
makes the same offer he dia last year to ew natural impossibili 


quarteroon cannot | 


scribers, viz: all who, after this notice is give ¥! : i 
. / race. A white wit! 


forward their names for the fourth volume, ‘bal 


entitled to the remaining numbers of the third *¢ dren. A mulatto \ 
gratis, from the time their subscripuons are “ee darker shade and 
either at New York or Boston. Editors who #1! 8 back again to the | 
this notice a few insertions in their respect'* a dian, blood o 
shall be entitled to a bound copy of the third ony peared in Virginia 
of the Graham Journal, ordered either from ag colonization. Mr. 
New York any time cfier the Ist of Jantar. © the caleulation ai 
who have not received the 2d volume, fof * ' insurrections | 
lar favor conferred on the publisher last 5% 'w centuries enti 
please order their copy as above. pete with whites. 
of free men in oui 
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= and experience is | 
NO. 2 WASHINGTON STREET, 


er known that a di 


Commer of Wilsa's 1a event wume. 

KEEPS CONSTANTLY ON WAND, FOR SZ hi ee 
COLOGNE and Lavender Waters, of first From | 
wholesale and retail. of the folowiss ILLINOIS AN 
Also, just received, a fresh supp! of the This assemblag 
prime articles, viz. 5, Milk of and passed off ve 


Outo of Rose, Macassar and — Oi Bulls 
Roses, Bear's Oil, Coronet Oil, “go emon 9 absence of any th 
Oil, Essence of Orange, Essence 08h © 4 Pat 





Bergamot, Russia Bear's Grease, Frese en few selttastons, 
Pomatum, Naples, English, Windsor, Pala. Cyobes Ying the Genius | 
ent, Castile and Fancy Soaps; Shoe, + pols Ea: other in its 
and Teeth Brushes; Swan's Down Fewest aA apd @ameniee int x 
erson’s and Pomroy’'s S'raps. Fine Teetb, Hair Pot was made to cor 
Dress Combs, Court Plaster, Real Freveh Burke's who has conduct 
der, Playing Cards, Old English Rozors; lity, 1108 This was, as we 
do. Genilemen’s Shaving Soap, a Wr outh Pi ks, fourth, and far 
Windsor, England ; Rose do. W ash any and Wi Year in addition 
Penknives, Scissors, Calf Skin Pocket Pocket Als? nd if such proc 
lets, Pencils and Cases, Teeth Powder, e and Small ense, then to {i 
nacs, Snuff Boxes, Curling Tongs, Larg Blackie’ , and, as + 
Blackball, Day and Nasties Stocks, Siifiaet io — 
Silver Plated Pencil Cases, Voll’ and Woot Th “ 
Gloves, Rouge, German Hones, am Dominoes if chatenee se 


en Lathering Boxes, Light gg 

Seratches and Curls, Hair Pins, + articles reqaisilé 
(C> An extensive. assortinent 0 

for all gentlemen travelling. 
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said to be of superior quality.— Charleston Courier. 


Dentistry, a situation Wi " Bilton, 36 Br ‘another 
Good references given. Apply to J- T.H geen People pe sii 
tle street, Boston, ___——— boa bomen let 
WANTED, wome™: — Pat 
Two good cigarmaker cet thane I 400 dlls ye 
hom good wages will be given- May & member. 7 
ferred. Inquire of John Thompsop, at 19 ciples. y—to su 





